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HOW TO USE THIS BOOK 


HIS is one of the Home Garden Handbooks. Like its 

companion volumes in the series it is designed to give, in 
as few words as possible, the information needed to enable you 
to succeed with one important garden task. 

No photographs are reproduced in this book. There are two 
reasons for this: first, the author feels that the points in the 
text which really need illustrating can be explained more clearly 
in drawings than by photographs; second, by omitting photo- 
graphs it is possible to offer the book at a price within the 
pocketbook of every home-owner. 


THIS BOOK IS DESIGNED TO BE USED WITH YOUR SEED, BULB, 
AND NURSERY CATALOGS. ‘There you will find illustrated, often 
in color, not only the varieties and types of shrubs mentioned 
here, but the best of fine new ones introduced from season to 
season. 

Read the opening chapters, with their suggestions on how to 
use shrubs, before you make out your order; and the succeeding 
chapters on how to plant and care for your plantings, before you 
actually set to work. 

The Home Garden Handbooks make it possible for every 
garden-lover to build his (or her) library a little at a time, as 
he does his garden, at moderate cost, knowing as he goes along 
that it is founded on reliable information. 

The greatest care has been taken to make the index as com- 
plete as possible so that the reader may find immediately all the 
information given on any particular point, even though it is 
referred to in several places in the book. Get the habit of con- 
sulting your Home Garden Handbooks while you are doing 
the work! 
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There is no more certain and satisfactory way of making your place 
more beautiful and more valuable than by planting shrubs. 


SHRUBS 


INTRODUCTION 


By Lester C. Lovett 


Past President 
Eastern Nurserymen’s Association 


In the planting of even the smallest home place, shrubs occupy 
a most important position. 

Nothing else that the home owner may set out, with the 
possible exception of trees, adds so much of an air of permanency 
and dignity to the entire aspect of his residence. It is for this 
reason that a well arranged planting of shrubs so greatly 
enhances the actual dollar value of any property. As an invest- 
ment, if for no other reason, shrubs should find a place in the 
planting plans of every home owner. 

But there are other reasons. On the very small place, shrubs 
serve much the same purpose which trees do on the property of 
more generous proportions. In fact, by selecting some shrubs 
which are treelike in their habit of growth, effects quite similar 
to those obtainable with trees on larger properties may be 
achieved. 

Whether the home grounds be small or large, shrubs add 
privacy and “hominess” to the place. More effectively than any 
other sort of material for planting, they may be used to shut 
out the too intimate gaze of the passing public, or to cut off 
from view any undesirable object. 

Moreover, if property disposed about the grounds, shrubs 
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increase the apparent size of a small place to an extent almost 
unbelievable by the inexperienced planter. A small plot, skill- 
fully framed with shrubs, may appear nearly double the dimen- 
sions of one the same size which contains no shrubs. 

All of these more or less utilitarian advantages of shrubs are 
quite aside from the great beauty of the various species and 
varieties. Beginning with the earliest flowering sorts, such as 
the Golden Bell and Redbud, which are so eager to welcome 
back returning spring that they cover their branches with color 
even before the leaves have time to unfold, beauty follows in 
almost unbroken succession, if the sorts are intelligently selected, 
through spring, summer, and autumn, until the elfin bells of the 
Witch-Hazel ring in the first flurries of snow! 

“Blossom by blossom the spring begins,” with the conflagra- 
tion of the flame-colored Azalea; the dogwoods, a cloud of 
white butterflies in a mist of green; golden ropes of Hugonis 
roses snaring the April sunshine. And after these the white and 
gold mockoranges and lilacs, inviting you to bury your face in 
them, and drink deep of their inimitable fresh fragrance. Why 
continue further the tempting list? Enough to know that there 
are shrubs of so many colors, sizes, and forms that you can find 
one or more to fit almost any place, condition, or season, if you 
will search it out. 

And for all this treasure, what price? 

Nothing that the humblest purse may not encompass. Most 
of the “common” shrubs—and the name means nothing except 
that they are universally available—may be had at from fifty or 
sixty cents to a dollar; others, more difficult to grow, at a dollar 
to one-fifty. And that is the final cost. Once planted, they 
last for years; frequently for a generation; often for a life- 
time. No spraying is required, as a rule, and very little cultiva- 
tion or fertilizing. No class of flowering plants gives so much 
for so little care as the flowering shrubs. 

For the home maker, I would emphasize one more point. 
Your nurseryman stands ready not only to sell you shrubs, but 
to assist you in every possible way to get the most satisfying 
results from them. Do not hesitate to seek his advice and 
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assistance. The American Association of N urserymen, and the 
various state and sectional associations affiliated with it, seek 
constantly to render you better service, and to be worthy the 
title they have been given— 


“Builders of Beauty.” 


CHAPTER]! 


THE PLACE OF SHRUBS IN HOME GROUNDS 
PLANTINGS 


Many things must be considered in planting even a small 
place. 

It often happens that time is spent on the selection of varieties 
of roses and dahlias, and possibly a garden of hardy perennials, 
while shrubs come in for very little consideration, or are entirely 
overlooked. 

Finally, the home makers suddenly realize that ‘““We ought 
to have some shrubs.” The handiest catalog is consulted; a 
dozen different kinds—almost invariably the ones that happen to 
be most prominently illustrated—are picked out at random; 
and an order sent in. 

When the plans arrive they are placed here and there about 
the grounds, with little or no thought given to their relation 
to each other, or to any of the other plants on the place. ‘The 
result is somehow unsatisfactory. “Each shrub may be beautiful 
in itself; but the general effect is far from what the planters 
anticipated. ‘They realize that something is wrong; but what 
it is, they do not know. ‘The inexperienced planter does the 
best he can without the information which would help him to 
get better results. The fact remains, nevertheless, that hap- 
hazard selection of varieties, combined with polka-dot planting, 
is the ideal way not to plant shrubs! 

How then can the amateur, who does not have at his dis- 
posal the services of a professional landscape architect, arrange 
the planting of his shrubs so as to give satisfactory results? 

‘Two courses are open to him. He may employ the first alone; 
the second alone, or combine the two. ‘The combination of the 
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two, where it is practicable, is much the most likely to: produce 
results which will be pleasing. ‘These two courses, which any 
beginner may employ, are as follows: 

He may make a layman’s study of shrubs and shrub planting 
—Jjust as he does of perennials and the perennial border—and 
then make up his own planting plan. 

Or he may go to some nursery concern and get them to 
supply him with a plan for planting, as well as with the plants. 
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Poor planting Lmproved by re-arrangement 


If the present planting is not satisfactory, it is an easy matter to 
improve it by rearranging the shrubs and walks. 


(Some firms furnish this service without charge; others make a 
nominal charge for it; it really amounts to the same thing in the 
end, for of course the consumer, quite properly, has to pay for 
this work whether it is charged for as a separate item or included 
in the price of the plants.) 

The objection to the first method is that the amateur, plan- 
ning his first planting, and lacking familiarity with shrubs and 
their habits, may, despite all the pains he takes, make some 
serious mistakes. 
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The objection to the second method is that he is likely to get 
a planting which is somewhat stereotyped in form, even though 
it may be a good one. This is not said in criticism of nursery 
landscape service departments; for the most part they do excel- 
lent work and have been a tremendous boon to the inexperienced 
small planter. The point to be emphasized is that the home 
maker cannot reasonably expect to have his individual planting 
problems given the same study and attention that they might 
receive were he to engage a landscape architect, whose fee alone 
perhaps would be as much as he may pay for all his planting 
material. 

By combining the two methods, however, the difficulties 
inherent in each are largely overcome. If the home owner will 
study his own problem as carefully as he can, and plan as 
definitely as he may just the result he would like to get, he 
will then be able to procure much more intelligent co-operation’ 
from his nurseryman. His planning will express his own indi- 
viduality, and that, in many ways, is more important than that 
his landscaping should closely follow the commonly accepted 
rules of design. On the other hand, his nurseryman will be glad 
to protect him against errors in planting the wrong things. 

Ordinarily, therefore, the home-owner will succeed in get- 
ting the most satisfactory results in the planting of shrubs by 
working out his own planting plan to the best of his ability, 
and then going over these plans carefully with his nurseryman 
before he purchases his stock. 


SHRUBS AND THE PLANTING OF THE SMALL PLACE 


Not infrequently, one encounters the statement that ‘Our 
place is too small for shrubs. We would like one or two big 
trees, but besides these there is room for nothing but flowers.” 

No greater mistake can be made. ‘There are almost no excep- 
tions to the general rule that shrubs should be used in planting 
even the smallest place. One reason is that a properly planned 
shrubbery planting will greatly increase the apparent size of 
the property, page 8. The second is that a generous use of 
shrubs makes possible the planting of more flowers, without 
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having this feature of the planting appear overdone. The 
various ways that shrubs may be used to create the effect of 
space, and to form a background for perennial flowers, so that 
even in large quantities they will still look wholly natural, are 
suggested in the following chapters. 

Another reason why shrubs are particularly adapted to use 
on quite small areas is that they remain in scale with the rest 
of the property, whereas most full sized trees will eventually 
“grow out of the picture” and look incongruous, no matter how 
beautiful they may be in themselves. 

The terms “‘tree”’ and “shrub” are not definitely defined. You 
will find many plants described as “small tree or large shrub.” 
Ordinarily plants of about twenty feet or more are termed trees, 
and those fifteen to twenty feet or under shrubs. But the term 
shrub refers to the shape and habit of growth, as well as to the 
size. A plant of “shrubby” growth is one which throws up sev- 
eral main stems from the ground, instead of having the single 
stem or trunk which we associate with a tree. Many shrubs or 
small trees may be grown in either the tree form or the shrub 
form, by controlling the growth through pruning. Large shrubs 
which naturally assume the tree form, or which can easily be 
led to do so, are among the most desirable to use in small place 
planting. They make it possible to attain treelike effects where 
large trees could not be employed. 

Many shrubs are almost as permanent as trees. Who that 
has traveled country roads has not seen an old house, burned 
down or abandoned, where the white and purple blooms of 
lilacs still filled the Maytime with enchanting fragrance, sug- 
gesting all the light of days long fled; or, perhaps, a flowering 
quince still surviving near the ruins, kindling its gleaming fires 
afresh each spring, as though in hope that their beacon might 
be seen from afar off, and lead back the footsteps long since 
departed ? 

Being quite permanent in character, shrubs deserve on this 
account particular care in their selection and placement. When 
you happen to get a perennial which is not just the right thing 
for the right place, it is a matter of little moment, for it can be 
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Well arranged planting 
makes @ simall place took larger 


The same house and the same grounds. A few dollars’ worth 
of shrubs makes the difference! 
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changed easily; probably it should be replanted, anyway, in two 
or three seasons. But it is better to get shrubs right the first 
time, if possible. As they need to be planted but once, under 
ordinary circumstances, one can well afford to spend some time 
in selecting and placing them, 

One of the most practical methods to get help in the planning 
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SIDEWALK 
Foor arrangement & overplanted — Sitmpler arrangement & more open 


Plan carefully before you begin planting. The effect depends upon 
the arrangement rather than upon the amount of material used. 


of your shrub planting, is to form the habit of observing care- 
fully how they have been used by your neighbors. On your 
street, or at least in your section of the town, some places strike 
you as being much more attractive than others. Stop to analyze 
what it is that “makes” these places, and you will find almost 
always that shrubs handled with good taste contribute largely 
to the effect. Find out what the different shrubs are; note how 


they have been used. 
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REARRANGING A PooR PLANTING OF SHRUBS 


While it is true that shrubs should be considered among the 
permanent features of the planting, nevertheless there is no 
reason for letting a poorly arranged planting remain. 

Most home owners seem to think that a shrub, once planted, 
can never be moved: many poorly planted places remain as they 
are, year after year. It is often possible to make a place infinitely 
more attractive by rearranging the shrubs already growing on it. 
An illustration of what can be done, based on my experience 
with a place which had been planted many years before, is shown 
in one of the accompanying drawings. 

Most shrubs can be moved with little difficulty much more 
easily than trees. Their roots are usually more branching 
and fibrous; and they are less likely to be disturbed by high 
winds after transplanting. Also shrubs may be cut back severely 
without permanent injury to their appearance. Details of this 
work are given in Chapter VII. 


CHAPTER II 
PLANNING THE SHRUBBERY PLANTING 


Buyinc shrubs and setting them out without first having 
made a definite plan of where they are to go, is a very common 
mistake. 

It is simple and easy to rearrange shrubs, on paper, until you 
feel satisfied that they are placed where they will give the best 
effect. It is difficult as well as expensive to change shrubs once 
you have begun planting. Is it not more logical, therefore, to 
make a plan on paper before planting is started? ‘The best 
way is to make the plan of the shrubbery planting before the 
shrubs are ordered. While you are making the plan, decide 
how many shrubs will be needed, and what varieties to get. 

Do not say to yourself, “I have not time to study landscape 
gardening. I cannot make a plan.” Any one can make a plan 
which will be better than no plan at all! 

The first step is merely to draw a rough ground plan, showing 
the dimensions of your property, the location of the house, 
garage, driveways, walks, large trees, and other permanent fea- 
tures. It is best to make this plan to scale, an eighth or quarter 
of an inch representing one foot of actual dimensions. But 
even this is not necessary; the dimensions can be indicated on 
the plan in figures. “The advantage of having the plan drawn 
“to scale” is that it will give you a more definite picture of 
how the planting will look when it is completed. 

Having the general outline or skeleton of your property on 
paper, you are ready to plan your plantings. ‘This chapter 
tells how to proceed. 

In planning the planting of your place, the first problem is 
to discover what are the different parts of a good shrubbery 
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planting. The second, to think of shrubs not merely as indi- 
vidual plants, but as materials from which these parts can be 
built. 


Tue “Bic Five” Divisions IN A SHRUBBERY PLANTING 


When you look at a well proportioned, plain wooden box, you 
see it and think of it merely as a box as a whole, and not as 
being made up of sides, bottom, and top. 

In the same way, when you look at a well planted place, 
you see the planting as a whole, and do not think of the different 
parts or sections which go to make it up. Nevertheless, if you 
analyze it, you will see at once that it consists of several different 
sections or divisions. 

The most important of these are: 


1. The Foundation Planting. ‘The plants grouped closely 
around the base of the house, and at the house corners. 

2. The Boundary Planting. ‘The plants set out around or 
near the boundary lines of the place. 

3. The Shrub Border. ‘The massed planting of shrubs, long 
and narrow, made up of different varieties (just as the 
perennial border is made up of different perennials). 

4. Shrubbery Groups. Isolated groups of three or more 
shrubs, placed usually at important points, such as the 
corners of the grounds, corners and curves of walks and 
drives, or at entrances. 

5. Individual or “Specimen” Shrubs. Single plants stand- 
ing where they can develop to the fullest possible per- 
fection. 


Sometimes one or more of these divisions may be omitted 
entirely, particularly from small place plantings; also trees 
instead of shrubs may be used for some of them. Nevertheless, 
these five divisions are the parts to keep in mind in making up 
the plan for shrubbery plantings, no matter how simple the 
plan is. 

To make clear these five divisions, each is illustrated 
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separately on page 18 and then all are combined to make the 
complete plan. Studying these drawings you will see that it 
is not so difficult, after all! 

Consider now the important points with regard to each 
division. This is not a treatise on landscape gardening: we shall 
emphasize only the most important things for the beginner to 
keep in mind in making up his own planting plan. 


I. THE FOUNDATION PLANTING 


The two-fold purpose of the foundation planting is to render 
less conspicuous the foundation itself, and to break the sharp 
angles formed by the sides of the house and the ground. If the 
foundation planting is well done, the lines of the lawn or 
grounds will flow naturally into the house lines. The founda- 
tion planting in an architectural sense, should be considered as 
part of the house, not as a flower garden tucked around its 
base. 

Foundation planting may be overdone. Avoid over-planting. 
Too much color, or too much variation in color, are also objec- 
tionable, because they draw attention to the foundation planting 
itself. 

| The best foundation planting is one which conceals or renders 
inconspicuous the foundation walls; which unites the house 
gracefully with the ground; and which is beautiful during all 
seasons, without being unduly conspicuous at any time, 

Shrubs make ideal material for the foundation planting, par- 
ticularly if we include with them the low-growing or shrublike 
evergreens (which are strictly dwarf trees). 

Recently there has been a tendency to use evergreens alone for 
foundation plantings. This is a mistake. A foundation plant- 
ing looks more natural, may be given more graceful lines, and 
possesses greater variety, if shrubs and evergreens are used 
together. 

Another serious mistake is to use, for the sake of a pleasing 
immediate effect, varieties of evergreens which will eventually 
grow tall. Too often, one sees spruces, firs, and pines which 
under normal conditions should eventually grow to be trees 
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forty to sixty feet high, planted close against the house, and 
even under windows! Such a planting can bring ultimately 
only disappointment to the planter. He is wasting money and 
time and will have his work to do all over again in the future. 

A good foundation planting should contain tall, medium, and 
low growing plants. 

The taller things should be placed at the angles of the house, 
at the corners, and possibly, between windows, if they will not 
obstruct light and air. “They break the horizontal line around 
the house which would come from having all plants of uniform 
height. The height of these tall sorts may vary from six to 
fifteen or twenty feet, but should not usually extend more than 
two-thirds of the distance from the ground to the eaves. 

Plants of medium height, say from three to five feet, may 
comprise the greater part of the foundation planting, under win- 
dows, and in front of the taller things. “They should not, how- 
ever, be planted in a solid even row like a hedge, but form an 
irregular line, even revealing here and there the foundation 
itself. 

Low growing or spreading plants, from one to three feet high, 
may be used to finish the front of the foundation planting, thus 
making an even “face” or slope from the ground to the top of 
the entire planting. 

Usually there will be required three to five times as many 
plants of medium height as of tall and low growing plants. 
Shrubs adapted for use in foundation planting are listed in 


Chapter X. 


2. THE BOUNDARY PLANTING 


How much planting it may be desirable to do around the 
boundaries of the place depends largely upon local conditions. 

The boundary planting serves in relation to the rest of the 
planting as a frame to a picture. It focuses attention upon the 
lawn, flower beds, shrubbery plantings, and other features con- 
tained within the boundary lines. 

It may or may not be desirable to shut out the immediate 
surroundings of the place. If adjoining properties are beauti- 
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fully planted it may be desirable to have merely a line of demar- 
cation along the property lines, such as a low hedge, or a garden 
of perennials. 

In general, however, for properties that are larger than one 
or two average sized building lots, a boundary planting which 
will quite clearly define the limits of the property is preferable. 
But do not surround the place with a continuous row of trees or 
tall shrubs, thus shutting out all views, and:also sunshine and 
wind. Different types of boundary planting are illustrated in 
the accompanying diagrams. Any of these, or modifications of 
them, may be employed. 

Hedges. The most often used, and the most definite type of 
boundary planting, is the hedge. A hedge of shrubs, may be of 
any height from one to twenty feet; and may be formal, semi- 
formal, or wholly naturalistic in character. 

A formal hedge is one which is clipped to uniform lines. A 
semiformal hedge is one less severely pruned, or made up of 
shrubs of rather formal habit of growth, such a barberry, box 
barberry, or dwarf box. Where a naturalistic hedge is wanted, 
plants of less formal habit of growth are used, and allowed to 
grow naturally, as in hedges of untrimmed privet, or of spirea. 

The type of hedge to be planted, and the shrub or shrubs 
to be used for making it, need careful consideration. A formal 
hedge, which requires much trimming to keep it in proper con- 
dition, demands a considerable amount of time: unless you are 
prepared to give this, it is better to use something which will not 
need too much attention. Again, you may want a hedge which 
will give some actual protection against dogs and trespassers, as 
well as to serve as a mark for your boundary line. Here, 
Japanese barberry, with its plentiful supply of short, sharp 
thorns, is suitable. Some of the best shrubs for hedges, are 
suggested in Chapter X. 

Windbreaks and Shelters. In exposed situations, and where 
there are heavy winds from the north or west, it is often desir- 
able to give some protection to the grounds, if not to the house 
itself. Ordinarily trees are better than shrubs for this purpose; 
but shrubs may be used. They are not, however, so effective as 
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Details of the di*erent types of planting shown in the plan on pages 
i4 and 15 (Building the Planting Plan). 
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Details of the different types of planting shown in the plan on pages 
14 and 15 (Building the Planting Plan). 
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evergreens, many of which may be kept down by shearing to 
any desired height. Any of the tall or medium growing shrubs 
can be used for this purpose, but those which make a thick, 
bushy growth are most satisfactory. 

Screens. Frequently some objectionable object or view may 
be hidden by a group or line of tall shrubs planted along the 
boundary line, where they will occupy the least possible space. 
These will serve the double purpose of shutting out the objec- 
tionable view and of helping to frame the planting within the 
grounds. Almost any of the tall or medium shrubs may be used. 
If the situation calls for a screen which can not be seen through, 
select some dense growing variety, such as privet or mock- 


orange. (For a list of shrubs of varying height see Chapter 
X.) 


3. THE SHRUB BORDER 


The “border” of shrubs is a massed or band planting, with 
the individual shrubs set close together so that they grow into 
each other and more or less interlace, forming a continuous 
surface of foliage, like that of a natural thicket at the edge 
of a wood, or along a roadside. 

The beauty of the shrubbery border depends largely upon its 
being so planted that it will look natural. Anything formal or 
symmetrical must be avoided. Equally to be shunned, is the 
spotty effect which results from using too great a variety of 
shrubs, or of planting them one.in a place, in rotation. Where 
Nature has made a border she groups the same shrubs together. 
In planting the shrubbery border on the home grounds, it is 
usually best to put at least three or five shrubs of the same 
kind in a place; particularly of the smaller varieties. 

The shrubbery border need not be wide; four to six feet will 
answer if space is at a premium. On the small place, the 
shrubbery border is usually best located just on the boundary 
line, or inside of the boundary line planting. 

The front edge of the shrubbery border should never be a 
straight line; let it curve in and out, gracefully and naturally. 
If you think of the lawn space as water, and the shrubbery 
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border as the edge of an island making a succession of little bays 
and inlets, alternating with rounded points, you will have the 
ground plan for the shrubbery border planting. 

The sky line should also be varied. This is accomplished by 
using here and there a taller shrub, or a group of them, or a 
single small tree. The shrubbery border should be lowest where 
there is an attractive view to be had from inside the grounds. 
Thus it gives privacy, but also retains the most desirable vistas 
which lie outside of the area planted. 

The shrubbery border should also be “faced” or sloped, its 
surface highest at the back and lowest at the front edge. ‘This 
is accomplished by using shrubs of various heights, as already 
described for the foundation planting. 

Flowering shrubs should be used freely in the shrubbery 
border, but be careful to select varieties which give as nearly as 
possible a constant succession of bloom. Skill in selection will 
determine largely the success of the planting. ‘This point is 
more fully discussed on page 24. 


4. SHRUBBERY GROUPS 


Besides the continuous border of shrubs, small groups of 
shrubs may be used with telling effect in other places about the 
grounds. ‘The locations must be selected with judgment, how- 
ever. A small group of shrubs set out by itself is a strong 
point of accent in the planting, and may therefore be just as 
conspicuous for its ugliness as it should be for its beauty. 
Never place such groups haphazard. Spotted aimlessly about 
the grounds they will appear ridiculous at best. “There should 
always be a reason for their location. At either side of the 
entrance to the grounds, just inside of the hedge, if there is 
one; at either side of the main entrance steps to the house; 
in the curve of a path, or the angle formed by two paths coming 
together—these are locations where shrub groups will look 
natural and harmonize with the general lines of the other 
planting. 

The shrubs in such groups should be planted close enough 
together so that each group is a unit, not merely a collection 
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of individual shrubs. Not too many varieties should be used; 
and at least one should: have some winter beauty in foliage, 
berries, or bark. 

The suggestions already made for arranging varieties in 
foundation plantings and in the shrub border will also insure 
variety and pleasing contour in the shrubbery groups. It is 
especially important that the edge of the group be brought well 
down to the lawn, so there will be no conspicuous bare “legs” 
visible. For this reason very low growing, prostrate, or trailing 
plants are especially valuable for group planting. 


5. INDIVIDUAL OR SPECIMEN SHRUBS 


The specimen shrub or tree, as it is generally called, is one 
so placed that it stands apart by itself. 

Its very isolation lends it prominence, and directs attention 
to it. It should therefore be a perfect specimen of its kind. 
Individual planting permits making the best use of the natural 
character of the plant. If, like the dogwood, it shows strong 
horizontal lines, it is most effective if placed where these will 
show up by contrast with prominent vertical lines in the 
architecture of the house, or against some upright growing 
trees, such as the taller evergreens. 

Color should be considered in the same way. A white 
flowered shadbush, which would be scarcely noticeable against 
a white house, will be a spring song against the dark shadows of 
a group of cedars. 

‘These are but two examples of dozens which might be cited, 
but they illustrate the opportunities possible. The following 
chapters will point out some of the most striking characteristics 
of the different groups or classes of shrubs, and of some of the 
most important individuals in them. 


CHAPTER III 
FLOWERING SHRUBS 


THE show of flowers it makes is the characteristic by which 
the amateur is most likely to judge a shrub. Flowering effect 
rightly comes first, but other traits should be considered. 

In selecting varieties for foundation planting, boundary plant- 
ing, the shrub border, shrubbery groups, and specimen shrubs, 
it is well to remember that flowering shrubs are relatively more 
important for some uses than for others. 

In the shrub border, for instance, they should predominate. 
As individual or specimen plants, they are striking, particularly 
if placed so that the flowers will show up against a suitable back- 
ground. For foundation planting, it is best to use a generous 
proportion of evergreens and of “berry” and “bark” shrubs, 
along with the flowering varieties. For boundary planting, on 
the other hand, flowering shrubs may well be omitted entirely. 
And in shrubbery groups, particularly where only a few plants 
make up the unit, they should bé employed only when carefully 
associated with other things, else the group is likely to possess 
little character, or even to be positively ugly except during the 
brief period while they are in bloom. 

Color. In the descriptions of shrubs in magazine articles and 
in catalogs, color naturally is given a prominent place. Prac- 
tically, for small properties, color of shrubs is of secondary 
importance—not nearly so vital, for example, as in the selection 
of hardy perennials. Color in shrubs, with few exceptions, is 
less varied and less striking than among the perennials, and is 
much more modified by the foliage background of the plant. 
Those shrubs which bloom before they have put forth their 
leaves in spring, such as golden bell, redbud, and some of the 
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flowering fruits and azaleas, are of course exceptions to this 
rule. But in selecting most shrubs other things should be con- 
sidered ahead of color. 

Habit of Growth. The general shape or form which the 
shrub will assume in growth is always important. In many 
situations for instance, a shrub of drooping habit, such as the 
drooping golden bell (forsythia suspensa) will give delightful 
effect, where one of upright growth would look quite out of 
place. It should be remembered also that the show of flowers 
will last but a few weeks each year, while the habit of the shrub 
itself will be evident through the entire year. 

Foliage and Foliage Coloration. Often the foliage of a shrub, 
although less spectacular than the flowers, may be quite as 
important. 

Does the shrub present an attractive appearance after the 
flowers have gone? ‘That is a question which should be asked. 

‘The color value of the foliage of some of the flowering shrubs 
is quite as important as that of the flowers. An example of this 
type is the common dogwood, which colors so beautifully in the 
autumn. ‘The viburnums, sumac, and blueberries are others. 


SUCCESSION OF BLooM 


More important than the colors of the individual specimens 
in most shrubbery plantings is a succession of bloom from early 
spring until late summer. 

It is not generally practicable to so arrange a shrubbery plant- 
ing that the succession of bloom will be unbroken. ‘The flower- 
ing periods of the various shrubs may be prolonged by planting 
several varieties of each if they are available. In the planting 
arrangement, either for the shrubbery border or of specimen 
shrubs, the several sorts should be arranged so that the flowers 
for each period will be well distributed throughout the plant- 
ing. This suggestion does not mean, however, that only a single 
plant of a kind should be put in a place: it is much better to 
have a group of several together. With shrubs as with peren- 
nials, a considerable mass of color is much more effective than 
small daubs of it scattered here and there. 


FLOWERING SHRUBS 
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Habit of growth is quite as important as foliage or flowers. Study 
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The fifteen shrubs named below will give a fairly continuous 
succession of bloom. 
A more complete list is given in Chapter X. 


Continued Bloom From Fifteen Shrubs 


Golden Bell (Forsythia), yellow. 

Japanese Quince (Cydonia), scarlet. 
Thunburg Spirea (Spirea), white. 
Vanhoutte Spirea (Spirea), white. 

Lemoine Deutzia (Deutzia), white. 

Weigela (Weigela florabunda), pink. 

Lilac (Syringa), lavender. 

Mockorange (Philadelphus coronarius), white. 
Weigela (W. Eva Rathke), carmine. 
Billiard Spirea (Spirea billiardi), pink. 
Anthony Waterer Spirea (Spirea), crimson. 
Butterfly Bush (Buddleia veitchi), lavender. 
Hydrangea (H. paniculata), white. 
Shrub-Althea (Hibiscus syriacus), pink. 
Chaste-Tree (Vitex), lavender. 


FLOWERING SHRUBS OF VARIOUS HEIGHT 


Height is one of the most important considerations in select- 
ing shrubs to fit into the planting plan. Often it is convenient 
to make the selection first on the basis of height, and then to 
take up afterward such factors as season of bloom and color. 

Some of the most satisfactory tall, medium growing and low 
growing shrubs are listed in Chapter X, Page 57. 


CHAPTER IV 
EVERGREEN SHRUBS AND SMALL EVERGREENS 


For two reasons evergreens are given a brief chapter here. 
In the first place, a number of excellent evergreen shrubs are 
not usually thought of as evergreens at all. Secondly, the small 
conifers or narrow-leaved evergreens—junipers, cypresses, 
arborvite, pines and others—are so closely associated in most 
plantings with the common flowering and foliage shrubs, that 
for practical purposes they must be considered together. 

For the beginner we may mention the fact that an evergreen 
shrub is one which retains its leaves during the winter, as dis- 
tinct from those “deciduous” shrubs which lose their leaves 
in the fall. 

Climate has much to do with whether a shrub is evergreen 
or not. The California privet, so universally used as a hedge 
plant, is deciduous in the Northern states but in most sections 
south of Washington, D. C., retains its foliage more or less 
throughout the winter. 

Among evergreen shrubs are some of the most beautiful of 
all flowering plants. Such, for instance, are the rhododendron, 
laurel, and some of the azaleas. Others, such as the drooping 
andromeda, and heather, have flowers which are less con- 
spicuous, but not less attractive. Evergreens which do not 
belong to the coniferous or cone-bearing class—which includes 
spruces, firs and pines—are generally designated as the “broad- 
leaved evergreens” to distinguish them from those with needle- 
like or narrow leaves and cones. 


Ericaceous or Acip-Lovinc SHRUBS 
Most of the broad-leaved evergreens belong also to the group 
27 
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of plants which thrive only in an acid soil. ‘The scientific 
designation of plants which have this peculiarity is ericaceous. 
Sometimes they are termed “acid tolerant.” 

Most plants do best only in a soil which contains a generous 
supply of lime, known as a “sweet” soil. The acid-loving 
plants run directly counter to this general plan; they are found 
growing naturally only in soils which are decidedly acid; and 
they refuse to grow under cultivation unless given the same con- 
ditions. “This may be done by preparing the soil, as described 
in Chapter VII, for ericaceous plants. 

As this group contains such splendid things as rhododendrons, 
both the native sorts and the wonderful hybrids, laurel, and 
azaleas, a little extra care in preparing the soil is well worth 
while; for no other plants offer the same wealth of springtime 
beauty, combined with foliage which remains green throughout 
the winter, 


USES FOR EVERGREEN SHRUBS AND DwarF EVERGREENS 


Every place, no matter how small, should have at least a 
few evergreens in its shrubbeiy plantings. Even a couple of 
box bushes, or low-growing junipers, will give a winter effect 
quite different from that of the place where every tree and shrub 
drops its foliage in fall, leaving “bare, barren boughs that shake 
against the cold.” 

In the foundation planting, as already pointed out, evergreens 
are particularly desirable. “They are best used at the back and 
at the front, rather than the middle ground. ‘The taller sorts 
form an ideal background for flowering shrubs while the very 
dwarf or procumbent varieties, planted along the front edge, 
not only form a splendid union with the ground, but soften the 
rather cold and naked appearance of the deciduous shrubs after 
they have lost their leaves. Combined with some of the low- 
growing berry shrubs (described in the next chapter), they make 
a most pleasing foundation planting. 

For boundary planting, low-growing evergreens are not so 
essential, except where a windbreak or shelter of limited height 
is wanted. Even here the tall-growing sorts, such as hemlocks 
or spruce, may be used by keeping them sheared to any shape or 
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height wanted. Several of the evergreen shrubs and low-grow- 
ing evergreens make beautiful hedges, but they are considerably 
more expensive to plant than some other shrubs. In the latitude 
of Washington, D. C., or farther south, Japanese euonymus, 
which has broad, shiny dark green leaves, makes a wonderful 
hedge which may be maintained at any height from three to ten 
feet. 

In the shrubbery border, likewise, evergreen shrubs and low- 
growing evergreens may well be omitted. They are sometimes 
used as points of interest in the general collection of flowering 
shrubs which make up the shrubbery border, but even for this 
purpose they are likely to look out of place unless skillfully 
handled. 

In shrubbery groups, however, evergreens may be utilized to 
excellent advantage. Such groups are often most satisfactory 
if composed of evergreens alone, reserving the flowering shrubs 
for other locations. Dwarf evergreens, with their tree-like but 
miniature habit of growth, go well with the spreading or pro- 
cumbent varieties. Such an arrangement gives a unified group 
with both pyramidal and horizontal lines, which are much more 
pleasing than either alone. Using evergreen shrubs and low- 
growing evergreens in small groups of this kind presents an 
opportunity for characterful planting which is often overlooked. 
Keep them in mind when you plan your shrubbery planting. 

For individual or specimen plants, most of the smaller ever- 
green shrubs, and the dwarf treelike evergreens, are not par- 
ticularly appropriate. Some of the more spreading forms, how- 
ever, such as juniper, Canada yew, and even the dwarf mugho 
pine, may be planted by themselves in well-chosen locations. 
The larger evergreen shrubs, such as rhododendron, laurel, holly, 
and Japanese euonymus, make splendid individual plants. 

Some of the best of the evergreen shrubs and low-growing 
evergreens are noted in Chapter X, page 57. 

The low-growing evergreens, discussed so briefly above, are 
more adequately presented to the amateur in a separate volume 
of the Home Garden Handbooks—‘“Evergreens For the Small 


Place.” 


CHAPTER V 


SHRUBS VALUABLE FOR BERRIES, BARK, 
OR FOLIAGE 


We have already mentioned some shrubs particularly desir- 
able because of the color values of their berries or bark. Others 
have more or less highly colored foliage. And still others bear 
foliage which is not conspicuous during the summer months, but 
changes to beautiful hues with the advent of autumn. 

Shrubs with these characteristics have no special requirements 
in cultivation or treatment, but they may well be considered 
separately as material for planting. 

It is not necessary to use shrubs valuable for their berries, 
bark, or foliage in large numbers in order to enhance the garden 
picture. A single good Japanese maple, with its highly colored 
foliage, or a solitary white birch, its glistening trunk sil- 
houetted against a darker background, will stand out con- 
spicuously in a fairly large landscape. Similarly, in the winter, 
a few scarlet or crimson berries, such as barberry or mountain- 
ash, contrast with the green-cloaked evergreens or a white 
mantle of snow, giving all the cheeriness of the song of spring’s 
first robin. 

Include, therefore, even though your planting be limited, at 
least a few of those shrubs which add an additional note or two 
of color both in summer and in winter. 


BERRY-BEARING SHRUBS 
People are coming, more and more, to recognize the joy and 
cheerfulness which birds bring to a garden. There is no surer 
way to attract these feathered companions than to provide some 
of the berry-bearing shrubs. If these are planted somewhat 
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away from the residence, they will not only draw the birds, but 
also keep them from pilfering the shrubs closer by where you 
want the berries to remain. 

To both the foundation planting and the shrubbery border, 
a few berried shrubs will make a desirable addition. In the 
boundary planting they attract birds to the shrubbery thicket. 
For small groups, or as individual plants, they are not impor- 
tant, except those, such as the Japanese barberry, which have 
other qualities which make them desirable. 


SHRuBs WITH ATTRACTIVE BARK 

Some of the “bark shrubs” lend charm to the garden through- 
out the year, but more of them are particularly valuable for 
their winter color effect. An example of the former is the white 
birch; of the latter, the redtwig dogwood and the goldentwig 
osier. 

Almost all the shrubs with unusual bark are too tall for 
foundation planting; they may be best employed in the shrub 
border. The different sorts, if planted near each other, will 
be effective by contrast. 


SHRusBs WitTH CoLorepD FOLIAGE 

Shrubs with colored foliage belong to two general groups: 
those in which the entire leaf is of striking color, as the 
Japanese maples or the new red-leaved Japanese barberry ; and 
those in which the leaves are variegated, usually green and white, 
or green and light yellow. The former group appear more 
natural; they do not suggest artificiality as the latter are likely 
to. (Variegation is, in fact, usually due to a diseased condition 
which affects the coloration of the leaf, but not the health of 
the rest of the plant.) Shrubs with light green, yellowish 
green, or “golden” foliage may be used freely with the ordinary 
shrubs; but those which are highly colored, and particularly 
those which have variegated foliage, are best used only rarely, 
and then with care. Some of them, such as the variegated 
hibiscus, or rose of Sharon, are fine specimen plants; but half 
a dozen or more shrubs with highly colored or variegated foliage, 
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carelessly placed, may easily spoil the attractiveness of an entire 
planting. It is best to limit them to a single plant each of not 
more than two or three kinds. 

Lists of shrubs which are valuable for the color effects of their 
berries, bark or foliage, are given in Chapter X, page 65. 


CHAPTER VI 
HOW TO BUY SHRUBS 


So far we have discussed only what may be termed the pre- 
liminaries of shrub planting—the points to consider in planning 
what shrubs to use, and where to put them. As yet our shrub 
planting exists merely on paper. 

Next comes the problem of transferring the planting plan, 
with its accompanying lists of names, more or less uninteresting, 
into the grace of outline, the charm of foliage, and the beauty 
of flower, which will make up our real shrub planting. 

The first step in transferring the shrubs from paper to garden 
plot is the purchase of the stock. 

How shall the shrubs be bought? Poor nursery stock, as 
compared to really first-class plants, means at best the loss of 
one or two seasons in getting the full effect with the planting. 
But poor stuff may mean much more than that. 

The problem of devising ways to assure the purchaser of 
getting high-grade stock, true to name and free from disease, has 
greatly interested nurserymen themselves. For several years I 
had charge of the National Service Bureau conducted by the 
American Association of Nurserymen, and I know how much 
time, thought, and money have been spent by leading nurserymen 
of the country, individually and collectively through their asso- 
ciation, to combat trade practices which sometimes resulted in 
the purchaser’s not getting full satisfaction. The adoption, in 
1923, of uniform standards in grading stock, and in many other 
matters, has resulted in the purchaser being better served to-day 
than ever. before. Nevertheless, in the nursery business, as in any 
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other, the stock offered varies greatly in quality; and “‘the best 
is the cheapest in the end.” 

Size is by no means the only criterion of the worth of 
a shrub. Concerning size, more will be said presently. Here 
are some of the other things to consider in buying nursery stock. 

Is the stock freshly dug? 

This affects the price of stock somewhat, and its value to the 
grower very greatly. The longer stock is kept in storage, the 
more it is shipped about and rehandled before the planter gets 
it, the more chance there is that the roots may become dried 
out so as to make it difficult, if not impossible, for the shrub to 
recuperate when it is put in the ground. The more direct the 
route from grower to planter, the better the condition of the 
stock, 

Some shrubs, such as Japanese maple, are more desirable 
budded or grafted than when grown from seed. For some 
plants budding or grafting is necessary to get the right type; 
other plants make a stronger growth when grafted. Hence 
plants of these grown from seed may be cheaper, but are sure 
to be less satisfactory. 

Is the stock carefully packed? 

Here is another detail of great importance. Careful packing 
may make the difference between success and failure. Ever- 
greens, for instance, shipped “B & B,” or balled and burlapped, 
are almost sure to live. Dug without soil, they are quite likely 
to die. 

These are examples of some of the things which may influence 
the value of the plants which one buys, and which should be 
considered in comparing prices. 


Wuat Size Piants SHALL I Buy? 


It is natural to want to get the biggest plant possible; it 
seems as though one were getting more for the money. But 
the development and condition of the root system is more 
important than size alone. 

If the difference in size represents merely a difference in age, 
it will not affect ultimate results. A wait of a year or two will 
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make up the difference, and the cost will be less. This is par- 
ticularly true with such comparatively slow-growing things as 
the evergreens and evergreen shrubs. 

With the general run of rapid-growing deciduous shrubs, 
however, difference in size is more likely to represent a difference 
in quality. Stock is “graded” by the grower on the basis of 
height ; and on the number of branches and development of the 
root system, and is designated as heavy, medium, or light. 
It does not make any practical difference to the planter whether 
a shrub is two feet high or three feet high when he sets it 
out, provided it is first quality. It does make a difference, how- 
ever, if he gets “light,” or otherwise objectionable stock, which 
has been culled out as second or third grade, from the lot with 
which it was grown. He should take every precaution to get 
first-quality stock, even if it costs more. 


Wuere SuHatu I Buy? 


From any of the old, long-established and well-known nursery 
concerns you can expect fair dealing. Most of the larger seed 
houses also handle nursery stock, which they take great pains to 
have of excellent quality. It is not through these sources that 
second quality and “light-grade” stock reaches the buyer. Buy- 
ing shrubs by mail is safe if you deal with an established, reliable 
firm. 

But there are three sources of purchase where you should 
“watch your step.” ‘They are: 

The cut-rate or “wholesale” price mail-order nursery that 
usually gets out a flashy catalog full of extravagant statements, 
and marvelous new varieties of which you have never heard. 
Fortunately, most of such concerns have been forced out of 
business, through the efforts of the American Association of 
Nurserymen. 

Next is the irresponsible, if not unscrupulous, nursery or 
tree agent. A large amount of first-class nursery stock is sold 
through agents who are thoroughly honest and responsible. The 
safe rule here is to make certain that the agent from whom you 
buy is the authorized representative of a reliable and responsible 
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firm. Go slow when you are approached by the chap with the 
giddily-colored ‘“‘plate book”’ who represents some firm you never 
heard of. 

Still another place where shrubs should be bought with cau- 
tion is the department store, or the “nursery” which opens up for 
a few weeks in spring in some vacant store. I am not criticizing 
this method of selling; it has its place in the scheme of things, 
and the buyer usually gets his money’s worth; but with low 
prices the first consideration, naturally smaller or lighter grades 
of stock, and plants which are sold “‘by color,” instead of by 
named varieties, are likely to be handled. Also, there is danger 
that shrubs handled without facilities for taking care of them 
may become dried out at the roots, if not actually shrivelled, 
and so be in poor condition for planting. Some first-class depart- 
ment stores now handle much better grades of nursery stock 
than formerly; but even so one can hardly expect to find here 
all the varieties necessary for a really satisfactory shrubbery 
planting. 

After all, the purchase price of the plants for any kind of land- 
scape work is only part of the expense; it costs just as much to 
prepare the ground, fertilize, plant, and care for poor, dried-out 
stuff as it does for the best obtainable. “The only way to safe- 
guard your investment in all these other items of expense is to 
make certain that you get good planting stock, which will be in 
proper condition to grow when you set it out. 


CHAPTER VIL 
PLANTING: AND AFTERWARD 


Success with shrubs, depends largely upon their being care- 
fully planted. And careful planting involves much more than 
merely setting the plants in the soil. It includes also, adequate 
preparation of the soil before planting. 

The beginner is likely to overlook the fact that without 
thorough preparation of the soil in advance, ultimate failure, 
or only half-satisfactory results, are almost sure to follow, even 
if the planting is carefully done. 

Shrubs are likely to remain for a long period, possibly for a 
lifetime, where they are put, while annuals or perennials are 
planted every year, or taken up and replanted every two to four 
years. It is true that shrubs and trees will develop a larger and 
more wide-spread root system, foraging for plant food and 
moisture over a much greater area and depth, when they become 
fully established. But this takes several years. "They should 
be given a supply of plant food at the time of planting which 
will maintain them in vigorous growth for two or three years. 
This is most important. 


PREPARING THE GROUND FOR PLANTING 


The actual placing of the tree or shrub in the ground is but 
a small part of the work of planting, and will take but a few 
minutes. Preparing the ground in which the shrub or tree is 
to be set is the real foundation of future success. 

First, decide where the shrubs are to go. (If you have fol- 
lowed the suggestions in earlier chapters, and prepared a rough 
plan for your planting, this point is already settled.) As to 
selection of soil, the average moderate-sized place gives little 
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choice; you will, as Roosevelt said, “‘Do the best you can, with 
what you’ve got, in the corner where you are.” Practically all 
the shrubs and low-growing evergreens mentioned in this book 
will succeed upon a wide range of soils, and under greatly vary- 
ing climatic conditions. 

Drainage. One thing is essential—thorough drainage. Drain- 
age you cannot see. It is underground, out of sight, but vitally 
important. Few shrubs will thrive with wet feet. If you must 
plant in a low, rather wet spot, select only materials which are 
adapted to such a situation. A list of these is given on page 70. 
But, under ordinary conditions, poor drainage can be greatly 
improved by digging out the soil to a depth of from eighteen 
to twenty-four inches, thoroughly breaking up the subsoil below 
this with a pickax, and then filling in with several inches of 
gravelly soil or cinders. 

Soil. If the soil in which your shrubs are to go is very poor, 
it should be replaced by, or at least have mixed with it, good top 
soil. If you do not care to “steal” this from your vegetable 
garden or flower beds, it can be bought in most localities at 
from $2.50 to $5.00 a load, delivered. One load, which should 
contain about a cubic yard, will furnish sufficient soil for 
preparing the holes for a good many individual shrubs. For a 
shrubbery “border,” or a hedge, where the entire surface is to be 
prepared, apply a layer from four to six inches deep, and work 
into the soil already there. 

Fertilizers and Manures. By the careless use of plant food, 
the well-meaning but inexperienced amateur sometimes kills 
what he is trying to save. 

Ordinary stable manure is good to use, provided it is thor- 
oughly decayed. It is most important in light or sandy soils 
which are lacking in humus, or decayed vegetable matter. Where 
manure cannot readily be obtained, a thoroughly satisfactory sub- 
stitute is commercial humus, or granulated peat. I prefer to use 
the two mixed together. These materials, which can be obtained 
from almost any seed house or nursery concern, are spongelike 
in their capacity for absorbing and holding moisture. They 
greatly encourage the growth of the small feeding roots which 
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must be reéstablished before the transplanted shrub can go on 
growing. For a long time I have used these materials in trans- 
planting, even where the soil is fairly good. ‘Their small cost 
is cheap assurance of a satisfactory result. A peck or more may 
well be used with each shrub. 

Do not use chemical fertilizers in setting out trees or shrubs. 
Even if carefully handled, they may injure the tiny new root- 
lets which the plants put out. If you cannot buy the mixed fine 
and coarse bone,—which is not a “chemical” fertilizer—buy 
separately coarse ground raw bone, and fine bone flour, and use 
them together, half and half. The new roots will make imme- 
diate use of the bone flour; the coarse bone, decaying gradually 
in the soil, will furnish plant food for two or three years. 
Although bone alone gives satisfactory results, I usually add 
either hard-wood ashes or tobacco fertilizer, which is made of 
ground tobacco stems and waste. Both of these materials con- 
tain a high percentage of potash, supplementing the plant food 
contained in manure or bone, and making a “‘balanced ration” 
for the growing shrub. A half pint to a pint of fertilizer may be 
used for each plant, but even these materials, which are com- 
paratively safe, should be thoroughly mixed through the soil, 
and kept well down to the bottom of the hole, and in the soil 
which will be placed around the roots, rather than near the 
surface. 

Make the Soil Fine. Where the individual holes are pre- 
pared, they should be of ample size to accommodate the roots: 
at least twice the diameter of the ball of soil around the roots 
of the plant to be set out. One of the commonest mistakes 
is to make the holes too small. They should be of ample size 
to take care not only of the roots which you set out, but of the 
new ones which will grow during the next season or so. A 
space eighteen to twenty-four inches in diameter and twelve to 
eighteen inches deep is none too much for the average shrub or 
small evergreen. 

The soil in the bottom of the hole, and to be filled in around 
the roots, should be made as fine and mellow as for planting 
seeds in your flower garden. This may seem unnecessary when 
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you look at the coarse roots on the tree or shrub. It is not 
these, however, but the mass of little new rootlets, almost as fine 
as hairs, which will grow from these old roots, that the shrub 
must depend on for its food in its new home. Unless fine, 
moist soil is packed closely around the old roots, these tiny new 
ones will perish when they are first put forth. 

If the hole is being prepared in a lawn, use a piece of old 
bagging or a shallow box to throw the soil into. If the sub- 
soil is very poor, make a separate pile of it, and either replace it 
with prepared soil or keep it for putting back on the surface 
when refilling the hole. 

It is not necessary to wait until the plants are on hand before 
preparing the places where they are to go. In fact, the longer 
in advance of planting this can be done the better. 

Preparing the Soil for Ericaceous Shrubs. Most of the broad- 
leaved evergreens, such as rhododendron, laurel, azalea, and — 
andromeda, require an acid soil. The simplest way of provid- 
ing this is to dig into the soil where they are to be grown a 
goodly quantity of hard-wood leafmold, or leafmold and soil 
gathered from where laurel or wild huckleberries or blue- 
berries thrive naturally. Where it is not convenient to get this, 
granulated peat may be spread over the surface, from three to 
six inches deep, and well forked into the soil. Aluminum sul- 
phate, used as a fertilizer, makes solid acid, just as lime makes 
it “sweet”; apply at the rate of from five to eight pounds for 
100 square feet. “This material, combined with peat or humus, 
is used in several ready-prepared acid soils, such as “rhodogro.”’ 


How To PLANT 


With the soil thoroughly prepared, the actual planting is easily 
and quickly done. 

Treatment of Plants Upon Receipt. Avoid all danger of the 
plants drying out before you get them into the ground. Get 
your plants from the express or post offce just as soon as they 
arrive. Open them immediately. If the roots seem dry, soak 
them in a pail or tub, Then place them in shade, and pro- 
tected from wind, until ready for planting. If they have to be 
kept a week or more, heel them in. “Heeling in” is temporary 
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Tue DETAILS OF PLANTING 


1—Mark off a hole of ample size, placing sods and top soil in one pile,~ 

2—and sub-soil in another. 

3—Add a mixture of coarse and fine bone meal. 

4—Mix it thoroughly with soil at bottom of hole. 

s—Hold plant in position, and fill in fine rich soil around roots. Fill in more 
good soil until hole is half or two-thirds full. 

6—Tamp hard with stick or feet to make soil firm. 

7—Then, water copiously; and after water soaks away, fill top of hole with 


poorest soil, 
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planting, close as the plant will go, to keep the roots moist and 
growing, and the tops in light and air. 

But it is better to have the holes or beds for the plants pre- 
pared in advance, so they may be planted at once. Get them 
into the ground just as soon as possible. Keep the roots 
covered with wet bagging; or, if they are small plants, carry 
them in a basket to protect them from sun and wind—the latter 
particularly. If you can, plant on a rainy day, or late in the 
afternoon. 

As you plant, examine the roots carefully, and cut back to 
clean, sound growth, any that are long and straggling, or 
that have been broken or badly bruised. New roots will grow 
quickly from the cut ends. Shrubs that are shipped “B. & B.” 
(balled and burlapped) need not have the roots examined ; the 
ball of soil should be kept intact. It is not necessary to remove 
the burlap even; merely slit it carefully in several directions 
with a sharp knife before filling soil in over it. 

Each shrub should be set just as deep, or only slightly deeper, 
than it has been growing. Put fine, rich soil in the bottom of 
the hole until the plant will be just the right depth. ‘Then hold 
the plant in place, and work the soil in firmly around the roots 
with the fingers, to fill up any air spaces or pockets. When 
part of the dirt has been put in, shake the plant up and down, to 
make certain that the roots are firmly covered. At the hole is 
filled, tamp the earth firmly about the roots with a blunt stick; 
or tread it in solidly with the ball of the feet. 

Usually no water will be needed when planting shrubs. But 
if the soil is dry, the time to use water is before, or during plant- 
ing. Fill the hole full of water, and let it soak away before filling 
in more of the soil. Repeat two or three times, if necessary, to 
give the soil a thorough soaking at the roots, so it will need no 
further watering for a week or so. Do not wait until planting 
is finished, and then pour water on the surface. 

The last two or three inches of soil should be put in loose, 
not tamped or trodden down. ‘This loose surface mulch over 
the roots saves moisture. It should be kept entirely free from 
weeds, and stirred occasionally. 
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Care After Planting. No matter how carefully shrubs may 
be dug, a large part of the root system must be sacrified.. This 
destroys the natural balance between the growth of roots below 
the soil, and of the top above the soil. 

To compensate for this, it is desirable to remove a consider- 
able part of the top growth of the shrub during or immediately 
after planting. With most deciduous shrubs and small trees, 
this can be done without permanent injury to the top. In fact, 
new growth will then develop more rapidly than if the tops are 
not pruned. ‘The accompanying illustration shows how to do 
this pruning back or “heading in” at transplanting. A quarter 
to a half of the old top may be cut away. 

With low-growing evergreens, on the other hand, severe prun- 
ing back spoils the looks of the plant; this is one reason why it 
is particularly desirable to get a good ball of soil with evergreens, 
as is done when they are carefully balled and burlapped. 

Staking. When shrubs of considerable size are set out, par- 
ticularly in positions exposed to high winds, it is desirable to 
secure them to stout stakes to prevent their being loosened in the 
soil. This is easily done. Place three stakes a few feet away 
from the shrub, and equally distant from each other; to these 
the shrub may be securely anchored with stout cord or wire, pro- 
tecting the trunk with a piece of old inner tube wrapped around 
it where the cords are attached, or passing the wire through a 
short piece of old garden hose at these points. 

Watering. If, on account of continued dry or windy weather, 
watering is necessary during the first few weeks after planting, 
make holes down among the roots with a hoe handle or a pointed 
stick, and let the water run freely from the open hose into 
these, until the soil is thoroughly saturated. Sprinkling the 
surface of the soil is worse than useless. Watering is seldom 
necessary for shrubs set out in autumn or early spring. In a 
very dry fall, however, the soil around newly planted evergreens 
should be thoroughly soaked before it freezes, as the leaves give 
off a large amount of moisture even during the winter. 

Mulching. Mulching is a great help in getting newly planted 
shrubs safely established, and is not used nearly so generally as 
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Success with shrubs depends upon following carefully all the details 
of planting. Study these illustrations in connection with the text. 
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it might be. The mulch may consist of any dry, loose material 
which will not pack down solid when it is wet with rain or snow. 
Strawy manure, dead leaves, leafmold, peat and humus are 
all excellent materials for this purpose. Of any of the last three, 
a layer two inches thick is sufficient. Such a mulch immediately 
after planting is beneficial, both to prevent the alternate freezing 
and thawing of the soil in winter, and to conserve moisture and 
keep the soil around the roots shaded and cool in summer. 
Under natural conditions deciduous shrubs have such a mulch 
in their own fallen leaves. 

When to Plant. "Trees and shrubs transplant best when 
dormant or nearly dormant. At this time evaporation from the 
leaves is least so that the root system, depleted by digging, is 
not so severely taxed to supply the moisture required for the 
top part of the plant. 

Most planting of shrubs is done, therefore, as early in the 
spring as the ground can be worked, and before the plants have 
started into leaf. 

Fall planting has been gaining steadily, however, as it is 
usually more convenient to do it then, and most deciduous shrubs 
can be planted successfully at that time. Shrubs for fall plant- 
ing should not be shipped until the new growth has thoroughly 
matured. If you buy from a reliable nurseryman, you can 
safely trust to his judgment to ship you the stock at the proper 
time. Ask him, however, to notify you a week or ten days in 
advance, so that you can have everything ready to get the plants 
into the ground soon after their arrival. North of the Boston, 
Cleveland, Chicago regions, fall planting is less advisable, not 
only because of the more severe climate, but also because there 
is danger of the ground becoming frozen before plants have 
had a chance to establish a new root system to carry them safely 
through the winter. 

Evergreens often are transplanted in August or early Septem- 
ber, as at this time they are making little growth, and before 
winter may get thoroughly established in their new quarters. 

The directions in this chapter are for the home gardener who 
buys his shrubs and does his own planting. If shrubs are bought 
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locally, it is usually possible to have the nurseryman do the 
planting. Such an arrangement assures proper planting, and 
saves the owner considerable time, which is important if he is 
busy with other things. The*cost of such planting service is 
usually reasonable, because the nurseryman has a_ business 
interest in having your planting turn out successfully. At least 
it will cost nothing to get his price before deciding to do the 
planting yourself, 


CHAPTER VIII 
PRUNING 


PRUNING may be defined as removing from the plant any 
parts of it which seem undesirable or superfluous. 

The pruning that is done at the time of planting is done to 
assist the plants in getting re-established. The pruning required 
later on is for a different purpose. 

The objects of pruning are, in general, to guide the habit or 
shape of the plant, as it grows; to increase its growth; or to 
control the development of certain parts. Before doing any 
pruning, one should always know just what the object of such 
pruning is. Shrubs, in general, do not require a great deal of 
pruning. There is no sense in cutting them up merely because 
of a general impression that some pruning should be done. 
If you do not know what you are going to prune for, leave the 
pruning shears in the work shop. 

There is not space here for a discussion of all the whys and 
wherefores; but the following instructions will enable the 
amateur to care for the shrubs and small trees about his 
premises. 

Pruning Hedges. In pruning (or “trimming or shearing”) a 
hedge, we accomplish two things. First, the plants are kept the 
height and width we wish them to remain; and secondly, a 
thick, close, smooth surface is produced. 

In starting a new hedge, prune the plants back to within a 
few inches of the ground when they are first set out. This will 
immediately induce the growth of a multitude of side branches. 
When these, in turn, are cut back, more side branches are 
formed; and the result is the gradual building up of a thick, 
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dense hedge, with such a network of branches on its surface that 
it is almost like a wall. This severe cutting back at the time 
of transplanting is extremely important. When the beginner 
pays his good money for hedge plants, he naturally hesitates to 
cut off and throw away, when he sets them out, all but six 
or eight inches of the butts next to the roots. But he must do 
this if he wants to develop the best kind of hedge. The 
accompanying diagrams indicate the successive stages of prun- 
ing a hedge. 

Pruning Specimen Shrubs and Small Trees. Individual shrubs 
or small trees which are to be grown in such formal shapes as 
“slobes” or “pyramids” should be kept closely trimmed to these 
shapes, increasing the size gradually. Usually this work is 
begun irf the nursery. In general, clipping off of the tips of 
new growth induces the formation of many small branches, and 
develops a smooth, even ‘“‘face.” 

By carefully selecting branches he wishes to keep, and remoy- 
ing others, the gardener may, by temporary tying, train the 
branches, and get his plants to assume almost any shape or 
position he desires. 

As a general rule for pruning hedges, sheared evergreens, and 
the like, the more frequently the pruning can be done, the better, 
particularly during active growth. 

Pruning Shrubs in General. As to pruning, ornamental 
shrubs fall into two general groups: 

First, those which flower—usually in the spring or early 
summer—from buds on the wood of the previous season’s 
growth, such as duetzia, weigelia, forsythia, lilac, and snowball. 
This group should be pruned green directly after flowering. 
Winter pruning would remove many of the flower buds. 

Second, those which flower, usually during late summer or 
in early autumn, from buds on the current year’s growth, such 
as buddleia, waterer spirea, hibiscus and hydrangea. This group 
should be pruned dormant before growth begins in the spring. 

The following lists include shrubs belonging to each 
group: 
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SHRUBS BLOOMING ON LAST YEAR’S WOOD 
(Prune Growing Wood After Flowering) 


Akebia Lilac 
Azaleas (Hardy Ghent, Mollis) Lonicera fragrantissia (Bush- 
Calycanthus floridus (Strawberry- Honeysuckle) 

Shrub) . Philadelphus (Mock Orange) 
Barberry (Barberis) Prunus (Flowering Almond) 
Cercis (Judas-Tree Redbud) Rhododendron 
Chionanthus (White Fringe Tree) Ribes (Flowering currant) 
Cornus (Dogwood) Roses, Climbing varieties 
Crategus oxyacantha (Hawthorn) Sambucus nigra (Golden Elder) 
Cydonia (Japan. Quince) Spirea prunifolia (Bridalwreath) 
Deutzia Spirea thunbergi 
Exochorda (Pearlbush) Spirea vanhoutei 
Forsythia (Golden Bell) Viburnum (Snowball) 
Hydrangea hortensis Weiglia, common 


SHRUBS BLOOMING ON THIS YEAR’S WOOD 
(Prune When Dormant, in Winter or Early Spring) 


Althea (Rose of Sharon) Roses (Garden Bush varieties) 
Buddleia (Butterfly Bush) Rubus (Flowering Raspberry) 
Clethra Sambucus, pubens (Elder) 
Desmodium Spirea Anthony Waterer 
Diervilla (Canadensis) Spirea Bumalda 

Genista (Rock Broom) Spirea Douglasi 

Hibiscus syriacus Virburnum tinus 

Honeysuckle Virburnum opulus (High Bush 
Hydrangea paniculata Cranberry) 

Rhus (Smoke tree) Vitex (Chaste-Tree) 


The following shrubs require very little pruning; merely the 
occasional removal of the broken or old wood: 

Akebia; andromeda; aralia; angelica tree; artemisia; azalea; 
berberis ; chonanthus; crategus pyracantha (Firethorn) ; cytisus ; 
laburnum (Goldenchain) ; daphne (Garland flower); kalmia 
(laurel) ; lonicera tatarica (honeysuckle) ; magnolia; mahonia ; 
rhododendron. 

Most of the shrubs mentioned above are suitable to use either 
as individual specimens or in the mixed shrub border. If the 
former, they will need more pruning. For the shrub border 
a naturalistic effect is desired, and the various plants should be 
allowed to grow and intermingle freely. 
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Evergreens. Many gardeners who prune other plants freely 
enough seem to be afraid to touch an evergreen, and the result 
is that one frequently sees misshapen specimens which could have 
been made symmetrical if they had been pruned in time. Even 
if the top or leader of an evergreen is cut out, a new one will 
take its place. This is also true of the side branches. This fact 
can be used to good advantage, pinching off the leaders of over- 
vigorous branches to stimulate the growth of the less vigorous. 
The stronger branches are not injured, as a new leader will take 
the place of the one pinched out. 

Shade Trees. Ornamental and shade trees should be treated, 
during the first few years, very much as young fruit trees. In 
building up the skeleton which is to form the framework of the 
future tree, be careful to study the plant form or natural habit of 
mature trees of the same variety, in order to know definitely 
what to plan for. 

When the tree has become well established, and approaches 
maturity, it needs little annual pruning; but injured limbs 
should be carefully removed and all trees should be looked over 
thoroughly once a year, and pruned as they need it. 

How to Prune. For the actual work of pruning, here are a 
few rules for the beginner to fix in mind. 

First, always use a sharp instrument, which will cleave a 
clean, smooth, even cut, without bruising or tearing the bark. 
A bruised and ragged cut increases the danger of disease or 
decay a thousandfold. 

Next, never leave a stub. Cut the shoot, branch, or limb at 
the base, flush with the trunk or branch from which it springs. 
If this is done, new bark will soon grow over it; but a stub 
almost invariably results in decay. 

In pruning small branches, or “heading in,” cut just above a 
bud. In summer pruning of green wood, the cut may be very 
close to the bud; in winter, leave a fraction of an inch. (See 
illustration page 51 for details.) Remember that the top bud 
you leave will make the strongest growth; select it on the out- 
side or inside, top or bottom, of the branch, according to the 
direction you wish the new growth to take. Usually it is best 
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to prune just above an outside bud, so the new growth will tend 
to spread outward, leaving an open center that will admit sun- 
shine and air freely to all parts of the plant. 

Pruning in General. Almost all shrubs and small trees 
should, as has been shown, be quite severely pruned when they 
are set out. “This restores the balance between the top and the 


A—See caption below.— 
Pruning Small Branches. 


Cutting shrub back 
when transplanting 


B—See caption below. 
—Pruning to Build a 
Hedge. 


A—PRUNING SMALL BRANCHES. 
A—Right for summer or green pruning—close to bud. 
p—Right for dormant or winter pruning—quarter-inch above bud. 
c—W rong—too slanting. 
p—Wrong—too far above bud. 
E—Wrong—too close to bud. 


B—PrRUNING To BuILD A HEDGE. 
a—In spring or fall, at time of planting. 
b—In spring of second season. ; j 
c—In spring of third season (follow straight lines or curved, 


according to shape of hedge desired. 
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roots, which will have been upset in transplanting; and it also 
gives the gardener the opportunity to form the head or frame- 
work, as the new growth will be under his control. ‘The accom- 
panying illustrations show how to prune young shrubs and trees 
when planting. Specimen trees or shrubs, which are usually 
considerably older when the planter gets them, need not be 
pruned back so severely, as the head has already been formed by 
the nurseryman. 

The second year, trees should again be pruned back quite 
severely, continuing with the formation of the framework. Each 
branch should be treated much as a minature tree. Both in the 
trunk and the main branches, take care to prevent the forma- 
tion of crotches where two limbs develop at the same point. 
The main limbs should be spaced as evenly as possible up and 
down and around the trunk. After the second or third season, 
the amount of pruning may usually be considerably reduced. 

Most shrubs do not require heavy annual pruning, and cut- 
ting back is likely to destroy their natural beauty of form. To 
prevent their becoming too bushy and scraggly, a few of the 
oldest shoots should be cut out clear of the ground, every two or 
three years, to make room for new growth which will have 
better foliage and bloom more freely. In pruning shrubs, keep 
in mind that spring-flowering sorts, as has been explained, should 
not be pruned in the fall or winter, because the flower buds are 
already formed. Prune them just after they are through flower- 
ing. ‘The others may be pruned in fall, winter, or early spring. 

For a more complete discussion-of the theory and practice 


of pruning, consult the Home Garden Handbook, which 
covers this interesting and important subject. 


CHAPTER PS 
THE GENERAL CARE OF SHRUBS 


IF the soil has been well prepared before planting, and sup- 
plied with sufficient plant food to carry the growing shrub 
through the first two seasons, they will require little care. 

Shrubs, like any other growing plants, suffer from lack of 
moisture in the soil during extremely dry weather. ‘They are 
however better able than most of the other occupants of the 
garden to withstand such seiges, after they have become estab- 
lished. The fact that they can survive often leads to their 
being neglected in this respect. 

Unless one has an irrigating system, it is not usually prac-- 
ticable to water the shrubbery planting. It is possible, however, 
to conserve the moisture in the soil by not allowing the surface 
to become packed and hard around the shrubs. Little time is 
required to go over the surface with a pronged hoe, or a steel 
rake, and loosen it up to the depth of an inch or two, two or 
three times during the season. Even better, and requiring less 
time in the end, because it will have to be done but once, is to 
mulch the soil around the shrub to a distance of two or three 
feet from the stems with strawy manure, decayed leafmold, or 
granulated peat. 

Shrubs which have been growing for some years, or which 
have been for a long time neglected and are beginning to die 
out, may easily be brought back into vigorous growth by doing 
three things. 

First, prune them (see Chapter VIII.) Second, dig up the 
soil about them to a depth of three to six inches, depending upon 
the number of roots encountered, and in a circle extending at 
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least as far as the spread of the top growth. It is more important 
to cultivate the soil at the circumference of the circle than near 
the base of the plant. Third, give the soil a dressing of bone 
meal, using about a pint for a small shrub, or double that for a 
larger one, and raking thoroughly into the soil which has been 
dug up. If the soil is dry, this should be preceded and followed 
by a thorough soaking. 

The response which even old and quite hopeless-looking shrubs 
will make to such treatment is remarkable. If you have any such 
specimens about your place, try it and see. 

Insects and Diseases. Most shrubs and low-growing ever- 
greens are quite free from molestation by either insects or dis- 
- eases. If they are kept vigorously growing, or occasionally 
pruned out so that sunshine and air can reach the center of the 
plant, little trouble will occur. 

The pests most often attacking shrubs can usually be promptly 
and thoroughly controlled if one has on hand the ordinary 
materials and equipment for spraying or dusting, which can be 
purchased at any seed store. 

Scale. Some shrubs and small trees, particularly the various 
types of euonymus and the flowering fruit trees, are subject to 
several scales. “These are inconspicuous, and do not look as 
though they would cause much injury, but if allowed to develop 
unmolested, they attain such numbers that the health of a plant 
is seriously affected. “They fasten themselves upon the bark and 
suck the plant juices from beneath the surface, causing the 
foliage in time to assume a sickly appearance, and practically 
checking new growth. Deciduous shrubs may be sprayed dur- 
ing early spring, before the new leaves start, with a miscible oil 
spray, such as scalecide. Spray evergreen shrubs, such as euony- 
mus, with a weaker solution, just before the new leaves start 
in the spring. In using any spray, follow carefully the manu- 
facturer’s directions. 

Aphids. Various plant lice, or aphids, such as commonly 
attack many vegetables and flowers, occasionally infest shrubs, 
particularly the new, tender growth. They can be destroyed 
readily with a nicotine spray, such as Black Leaf 40. Sometimes 
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two or three sprayings at intervals of a week or so will be neces- 
sary to eradicate them. 

Japanese Beetle. ‘This new pest, imported from the Orient, is 
a ravenous eater resembling somewhat a highly-colored miniature 
“June bug.” When present in large numbers it destroys the 
foliage to an extent which may cause the whole tree or shrub 
to appear scorched and brown. Ordinary arsenate of lead will 
not kill the beetles, but will keep them off, as they refuse to eat 
it. There is, however, a new “coated” arsenate of lead, devel- 
oped especially to control this pest, which they eat readily. 

Worms. ‘There are several worms or caterpillars which occa- 
sionally appear in sufficient numbers to be noticeable. Arsenate 
of lead or calarsenate will usually destroy them quickly. They - 
are objectionable chiefly because they spoil the looks of the plant. 
No permanent injury comes from their eating even a consider- 
able portion of the foliage. 

Diseases. ‘The ordinary fungous diseases, such as mildew 
and rust, are not usually troublesome to most shrubs. For the 
few cases where they may appear, either bordeaux mixture or 
one of the sulphur sprays, such as sulfocide, may be used. The 
secret of fighting diseases of this kind is to keep the foliage 
covered with the spray, and so to prevent the disease. It is not 
possible to eliminate it once it has entered the tissues of the 
foliage. 

An ounce of prevention is worth many gallons of cure in the 
control of diseases. “The easiest and best way to protect your 
shrubs from many diseases is to give them a dormant spray 
early in the spring. Do it on a bright day, when the tem- 
perature is up to 40 or more. In an hour, with a good sprayer, 
one can spray all the shrubs and small trees on the average sub- 
urban place. So why take chances? 


CHAPTER X 


SUMMARY: AND LISTS TO AID IN THE 
SELECTION OF SHRUBS 


Ir I have succeeded in this little book in giving the informa- 
tion which has been intended, it will be evident to the home 
gardener that success with shrubs involves five definite steps. 
They are: 


. Plan carefully; 

. Buy intelligently ; 

. Plant properly; 

. Prune sparingly ; 

. Care for watchfully. 


mB WD 


Careful planning involves a study of the place to be planted, 
and a definite idea of what effects are wanted, before buying 
the planting material. ‘The preparation of a rough sketch or 
plan showing where the different shrubs are to be located, 
whether in masses, in small groups, or as individuals, will be 
found extremely helpful at this stage. 

Intelligent buying implies sufficient investigation by the pur- 
chaser to make certain that he will get first quality stock. Price, 
while important here as elsewhere, is a secondary consideration 
compared to quality. 

Proper planting involves, first of all, thorough preliminary 
preparation of the soil, not only to get it into the best mechanical 
condition, but to provide for at least a two years’ supply of 
plant food. And then, in planting, be sure, above all else, to 
have the roots packed in firmly with the soil tight about them, 
so there will be no air spaces and no “‘wabbling” of the plant. 
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Moderate pruning means to leave shrubs alone, after cutting 
back when they are planted, until there is some real reason for 
further removal of any part of the plant; and then, to do pur- 
poseful pruning instead of clipping here and there merely to 
satisfy a vague feeling that some pruning ought to be done. 

Watchful attention does not mean daily inspection, but it 
does imply that shrubs should not be left from one end of the 
season to the other without so much as a glance, except to admire 
their flowers or foliage. Learn really to see your shrubs when 
you look at them, so that you will know immediately when any- 
thing seems to be going wrong. And when you detect anything 
suspicious in their appearance, investigate it at once. Never 
wait until a plant is half dead before you begin to doctor it. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF SHRUBS AND LOW EVERGREENS 


Deciduous Shubs 


Azalea (Azalea): Many species and varieties, several native; most 
effective of all early flowering shrubs; 4 to 10 feet; specimens 
in choice locations, 

Berberis thunbergi (Barberry): Thick growing spiny shrubs, graceful 
habit; 3 to 5 feet; red berries through winter; perhaps, the best 
of all low hedge, plants; may be trimmed, also good for mass 
planting, with other shrubs; new purple-leaved form excellent for 
accent plant. 

Buddleia (Butterflybush or Summer Lilac): Rapid growing shrub; 6 
feet; bearing through summer succession of lilac-like panicles of 
fragrant flowers; specimens or shrubbery border. 

Calycanthus floridus (Sweetshrub or Strawberry Shrub): Chocolate 
brown flowers with strawberry-like fragrance in early summer; 
6 to 10 feet. 

Cotoneaster (Cotoneaster): Small shrubs with dense or spreading 
habit; 2 to 6 feet; full sun, dry soil; several species. 

Cydonia japonica (Flowering Quince): Shrub of dense bush form; 
6 to 8 feet; blaze of scarlet flowers in May; new pink form. 
Deutzia (Deutzia): Graceful shrub; white flowers in great quantities 
in spring or early summer; several varieties; 3 to 8 feet; white 

or light pink, single and double. 

Forsythia (Forsythia): Flowers early, before leaves; upright, trail- 
ing and “fountain” forms; best, extra early yellow-flowering 
shrub. 

Hydrangea (Hydrangea) : Most showy, free-flowering shrubs for sum- 
mer and autumn; 5 to 15 feet; easiest culture. 

Kerria japonica (Globeflower): Bright, golden flowers in abundance 
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from June to October, rather slender growth; 5 to 8 feet; half 
shade preferred. 

Laburnum vulgare (Goldenchain): Small tree, 15 to 20 feet; yellow 
flowers in summer; sun or shade; one of easiest small trees for 
lawn. 

Ligustrum (Privet): Small foliaged, dence-growing shrub; 5 to 15 
feet; evergreen tendency; stands shearing; most popular of all 
hedge plants; equally fine for specimens; unsheared, they flower 
prettily; Ibota is hardiest variety; Low, dense, most dwarf. 

Rosa (Rose): Many species of briar rose, several native; 3 to 6 feet; 
pink, white or yellow flowers, blooming in spring or early sum- 
mer, easily grown, persistent; should be used more generally for 
shrubbery and hedge planting, and for covering rough banks; 
naturalizing. 

Spirea (Spirea): Small refined shrub; 4 to 6 feet; some with foun- 
tain-like form; white or pink flowers; spring or early summer; 
good for foundation planting, flowering hedge, masses in shrub- 
bery border and individual accent plants. 

Styrax japonica (Jap. Snowball) : Large shrub; ball-like white flowers 
in profusion. 

Viburnum (Viburnum) : Large class of flowering shrubs; 4 to 15 feet; 
mostly with ornamental fruit, blue, black or scarlet; good for 
masses in the mixed shrubbery border. 

Weigelia (Weigela) : Small shrubs; 5 to 6 feet; pink or rose flowers; 
rather coarse and open growth, will stand considerable shade in 
the shrubbery border; Eva Rathke is best variety. 


Dwarf Trees and Shrubs (Deciduous) ' 


Betula nana (Dwarf Birch): A fine companion for dwarf evergreens, 
very graceful in habit. 

Cotoneaster microphylla thymifolia (Thyme Rockspray): Small bush; 
14 to 2 feet; spreading habit, tiny leaves, with evergreen tend- 
ency; other good varieties. 

Daphne mezereum (Mezeron Pink): One of the earliest blooming 
shrubs; flowering often in March; deep pink, very fragrant little 
flowers; other varieties. 

Genista tinctoria (Woadwaxen): Dwarf shrub; 2 to 3 feet, covered 
with bright yellow flowers in June; other varieties; grown easily 
from seed. 

Hypericum aureum (Golden St. Johnswort): Dwarf shrub; 2 to 3 
feet; with large, bright yellow flowers, July and August. 

Rhodora canadensis (Rhododora): Small azalea-like shrub for moist 
acid soil; purple flowers in April and May. 

Viburnum carlesi (Fragrant Cranberry Bush) : Low shrub; 3 to 4 feet; 
spreading habit; pink or white deliciously fragrant flowers in 
April or May. 


Evergreen Shrubs 


Azalea japonica, Azalea amena (Azalea): Low spreading dense 
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shrub; 2 to 3 feet; vivid claret colored flowers in early spring; 
sheltered location or protection in extreme North. 

Cotoneaster horizontalis (Rock Cotoneaster) procumbant shrub; 2 
to 3 feet; scarlet berries; foundation planting; ground cover, rock 
garden. 

Calluna vulgaris (Erica) (Heath or Heather): Easily grown, light, 
well drained soil; sun or semi-shade. 

Chamecyparis lawsoniana nana (Cypressus) (Lawson Dwarf 
Cypress): Hardy as far North as New York and Chicago; pre- 
fers moist, sandy loam. 

Daphne cneorum (Garland Flower): 12 to 18; spreading habit; sand 
and peat soil, partial shade; fragrant pink blossoms in May and 
again in Autumn. 

Hedera helix minima (Dwarf English Ivy): Especially suitable for 
shade. 

Kalmia latifolia (Mountain Laurel): Spreading woody shrub; 4 to 10 
feet; white to deep pink flowers; moist, peaty or acid soil; one of 
finest for planting for naturalistic effects. 

Mahonia aquifolium (Oregon Hollygrape): Thick, green leaves, scar- 
let in autumn, yellow flowers in May, bluish grape-like fruits; 
semi-shade, shady location in foundation planting, or with shrubs 
or evergreens. 

Pieris japonica (Jap. Andromeda): Shiny, thick, deep green leaves, 
purplish bronze in winter; clusters of small white flowers in 
May; under cover in woods, or massed near evergreens; peaty 
soil. 

Rhododendron (Rhododendron): Species and many excellent hybrids 
white, pink and purplish shades in enormous clusters; very large, 
thick green leaves; 10 to 20 feet; acid goil, partial shade prefer- 
able; mass planting or single specimens in shelter of evergreens; 
hard wood leaf mold mulching helpful. 


Dwarf Evergreens 


Picea excelsa compacta nana (Dwarf Norway Spruce): Dence, spread- 
ing habit, a real dwarf tree. 

Picea excelsa pygmea (Pygmy Norway Spruce): Pyramidal habit, still 
smaller than above; 1% to 2 feet. 

Taxus baccata ericoides (microphylla) (Bushy English Yew): Slender 
branches; narrow pointed leaves, less spreading than most of the 
Dwarf Yews. 

Thuja occidentalis hoveyi (Havey Arborvite): Compact, dense oval 
form; bright green foliage; 3 to 4 feet. 

Thuja occidentalis pygmea (Pygmy American Arborvite): Upright 
growth, but very dwarf, bluish green foliage. 

Tsuga canadensis compacta (Dwarf Canada Hemlock): Pyramidal 
shape, very dwarf; fine foliage, very attractive. 
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LISTS. OF SHRUBS 


Arranged to Facilitate the Selection of Planting Material 
for Specific Purposes 


Note: The following lists are not so extensive as they appear, 
because varieties are repeated under many different headings. 
Practically all the varieties mentioned are obtainable from 
ordinary sources; the majority of them from any nursery. 

The names used are in accordance with the Standardized 
Plant Names adopted in 1923 by the American Association of 
Nurserymen, and which since then have come into general use in 
American catalogs and horticultural magazines. So far as 
the author is aware, this is the first book concerning shrubs 
which has employed the standardized nomenclature, thus elimin- 
ating to a great degree the confusion heretofore common in lists 
such as those which follow. 

The scientific names, given in the second column, are arranged 
in alphabetical order, to correspond with the arrangement in 
most catalogs. 

‘The special lists which follow a brief general descriptive list, 
are arranged in three general sections, making it possible to 
locate quickly the plants suitable for any particular purpose or 
place. “These three sections, with their sub-divisions, are as 
follows: 


I. SHRUBS CLASSIFIED BY CHARACTER 


As HEIGHT 
SMALL TREES 
TALL SHRUBS 
Mepium 
SMALL 
Dwarr 
iB. COLOR 
FLOWERS 
FRUIT AND BERRIES 
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BARK 
FOLIAGE 

C. SEASON OF BLOOM 
Earty SPRING 
SPRING 
SUMMER 
AUTUMN 


II. SHRUBS FOR VARIOUS PURPOSES 


A. FouNDATION PLANTINGS 

B. BouNDARY PLANTINGS: SCREENS AND HEDGES 
C. SHRuB BorpErRs 

D. SHRUBBERY GROUPS 

E. SPECIMENS 


III SHRUBS FOR VARIOUS SOILS AND 
CLIMATES 


Dry Sot 
Wert Soin 
SHADE 
-Crry 

. SEASHORE 
Mip-westT 
. SOUTH 


QmMAOOS 


I. SHRUBS CLASSIFIED BY CHARACTER 
A. HEIGHT 


SMALL TREES—15 to 30 feet 
DECIDUOUS 


Flowering Beach, Amygdalus persica; Japanese Maple, Acer palma- 
tum; Redbud (Judastree), Cercis canadensis ; White (Flowering) Dog- 
wood, Cornus florida; Redflowering (pink) Dogwood, Cornus florida 
rubra; English Hawthorn, Crategus oxyacantha; Sweetbay, Magnolia 
glausa; Japanese Flowering Crab, Malus floribunda; Chinese lilac, 
Syringa chinensis; Japanese Tree Lilac, Syringa japonica; American 
Mountainash, Sorbus americana. 


As SHRUBS 


TALL SHRUBS—8 to 10 feet 
DECIDUOUS 


Spicebush, Benzoin; Allspice (Sweetshrub), Calycanthus floridus ; 
Chinese Redbud (Japanese Judastree), Cercis chinensis (japonica) ; 
White Fringe, Chionanthus virginica; (Bloodtwig) Dogwood, Cornus 
sanguinea; Cornelian-Cherry, Cornus mas; (Rose Box) Box Cotone- 
aster, Cotoneaster rotundifolia (buxifelia; Deutzia, Deutzia varieties ; 
Common Pearl Bush, Exochorda grandiflora; Border Forsythia (Golden 
Bell), Forsythia intermedia; Shrub-althea (Rose-of-Sharon), Hibiscus 
syriacus; Amur Privet, Ligustrum amurense; Ibota Privet, Ligustrum 
ibota; California Privet, Ligustrum ovalifolium; Tatarian Honey- 
suckle, Lonicera tatarica; Sweet Mockorange, Philadelphus coronarius ; 
Common Smoketree (Purple Fringe), Rhus cotinus; Spirea, Spirea 
varieties; Japanese Styrax, Styrax japonica; Lilac (American), 
Syringa, several species; Tamarix, Tamarix, several species; Wayfar- 
ing-tree, Viburnum lantana and others; Highbush Cranberry, Vibur- 
num opulus and others; Weigelia, Weigelia rosea and others. 


EVERGREEN 


Tree Box, Buxus sempervirens arborescens ; Common Juniper, Juni- 
perus communis; Irish Juniper, Juniperus hibernica; Cypress (sev- 
eral varieties), Retinospora filifera; Great Laurel (Rosebay Rhodo- 
dendron), Rhododendron maximum; Rhododendron, Rhododendron 
hybrids; Golden Arborvite, Thuja occidentalis lutea (George Peabody 
A); Siberian Arborvite, Thuja sibirica. 


Mepium SHRuBs—s to 8 feet 
DECIDUOUS 


Juneberry (Downy Shadbush), Amelanchier canadensis; Azalea, 
several species; Red-osier (Flowering Dogwood), Cornus stolonifera; 
Japanese Quince, Cydonia japonica; Lemoine Deutzia, Deutzia 
lemoinei; Enkianthus, Enkianthus (japonica); Golden Bell (For- 
sythia), Forsythia, several var.; Hydrangea (several species) ; 
Winterberry (Common), Ilex verticillata; Bush-honeysuckle, Lonicera 
(several var.) ; Scentless Mockorange, Philadelphus inodorus; Double- 
flowering Almond, Prunus glandulosa; Double-flowering Plum, Prunus 
triloba (plena); Father Hugo’s Rose, Rosa hugonis; Bridalwreath 


(Spirea), Spirea prunifolia; Japanese Snowball, Viburnum tomen- 
tosum (plicatum). 


SMALL SHRUBS—3 to 5 feet 
DECIDUOUS 


Japanese Barberry, Berberis thunbergi; Butterfly Bush, Buddleia 
veitchi; Beautyberry (fruit) (Chinese beautyberry), Callicarpa pur- 
purea; Shrubby St. Johnswort, Hypericum prolificum; Kerria (Yellow 
Globe Flower), Kerria japonica; Regel Privet, Ligustrum regelianum; 
Lemoine Mockorange, Philadelphus lemoinei; White Globe Flower 
(Jetbead), Rhodotypos kerrioides; Japanese Rose (Rugosa rose), Rosa 
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rugosa; Thunberg Spirea, Spirea thunbergi; Snowberry, Symphori- 
carpos spirea; Lace Bush (Cutleaf Stephanandra), Stephanandra 
flexuosa; Scented Guelder Rose (Fragrant Viburnum), Viburnum 
carlesi; Weigela, Weigelia (Eva Rathke). 


EVERGREEN 


Drooping Andromeda (Bog Rosemary), Andromeda catesbai 
(Leucothe catesbei) ; Flowering Andromeda (Mountain Andromeda), 
Andromeda floribunda (Pieris floribunda) ; Japanese Azalea, Azalea 
japonica; Box-leaved Rose Box (Box Cotoneaster), Cotoneaster buxi- 
folia; Inkberry, Ilex glabra; Savin Juniper, Juniperus sabina; Pfitzer 
Juniper, Juniperus pfitzeriana; Holly-leaved Mahonia (Oregon Holly- 
grape), Mahonia aquifolium; Dwarf Mountain Pine (Mugho), Pinus 
montana mughus; Carolina Rhododendron, Rhododendron caro- 
linianum ; Rhododendrons (Hybrid), (Catawba), Rhododendron cataw- 
biense var.; Golden Oriental Arborvite, Thuja orientalis aurea; Short- 
leaved (Dwarf) Japanese Yew, Taxus cuspidata brevifolia. 


DwarrF SHRUBS—Up to 3 feet 
DECIDUOUS 


Holland (Chinese) Azalea, Azalea mollis; Garland Flower (Feb. 
Daphne), Daphne Mazereum; Dwarf (Slender) Deutzia, Deutzia 
gracilis; Shrubby St. Johnswort, Hypericum prolificum; Waterer 
Spirea, Spirea Anthony Waterer; Fortune Spirea, Spirea fortunei; 
Dwarf (Littleleaf) Mockorange, Philadelphus microphyllus. 


Dwarf (Littleleaf) Mockorange, Philadelphus microphyllus. 


Compact Chinese Arborvite, Biota orientalis compacta; (True) 
Dwarf Box, Buxus suffruticosa; Prostrate Rose Box, Cotoneaster hori- 
zontalis; Rose Daphne (Garland Flower), Daphne cneorum; Rose 
Daphne (Garland Flower), Daphne Genkwa; Scotch Heather, Erica 
vulgaris; Canadian Juniper, Juniperus canadensis; Scaly-leaved 
Juniper, Juniperus squamata meyeri; Grey Carpet Juniper, Juniperus 
sabina tamriscifolia; Japanese Spurge, Pachysandra terminalis ; Pygmy 
Spruce, Picea excelsa pygmea; Canadian Yew, Taxus canadensis ; 
Tom Thumb Arborvite, Thuja occidentalis Tom Thumb. 


B. COLOR 
Flowers 


PINK AND RED SHADES 
Early Flowering 
Pinxterbloom (Pinxster Flower), Azalea nudiflora; Redbud (Ameri- 
can), Cercis canadensis; Japanese Flowering Crab, Malus (pyrus) 
floribunda; “Flowering Almond,” Prunus japonica (in variety) ; 
“Japanese Flowering” (Higan) Cherry, Prunus subhirtella (variety) ; 
Japanese Plum, P; unus salicina. 
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Late Spring and Summer re 

Dwarf Pink Deutzia, Deutzia roses ; Rose-colored Weigela, Diervilla 
florida; Mountain Laurel, Kalmia latifolia; Bechtel’s Crab, Malus 
iensis plena; Crimson Spirea (Bumalda), Spirea bumalda (Anthony 
Waterer). 


YELLOW SHADES 
Early Flowering 


Spice Bush, Benzoin estivale; Cornelian Cherry, Cornus mas; Cherry 
Eleagnus (Jap. Oleaster), Eleagnus longipes; Golden Bell, Forsythia 
(in variety); Japanese Witch-hazel, Hamamelis japonica; Winter 
Jasmine (Naked-flowered Jasmine), Jasminum nudiflorum. 


Late Spring and Summer 


Flame-colored Azalea, Azalea (lutea) calendulacea; St. Johnswort, 
Hypericum (in variety); Jap. Kerria (Globeflower), Kerria_ (cor- 
chorus) japonica; Goldenchain, Laburnum vulgare; Harison’s Yellow 
Rose, Rose fetida harisoni; Father Hugo’s Rose, Rosa hugozis. 


WHITE 
Early Flowering 


Fringetree, Chionanthus virginica; Dogwood, Cornus (in variety) ; 
Silver Bell, Halesia; Plum, Prunus (in variety); Vanhoutte Spirea 
(Bridalwreath), Sfirga vanhouttei; Viburnum, Viburnum (in variety). 


Late Spring and Summer 


Sweet Pepper Bush (Summersweet), Clethra alnifolia; Deutzia, 
Deutzia (in variety); Hydrangea, Hydrangea (in variety); Mock- 
orange, Philadelphus (in variety) ; Japanese Climbing Rose, Rosa mul- 
tiflora; Bridalwreath, Spirea prunifolia. 


BLUE 


False Indigo, Amorpha; Butterflybush (Summer Lilac), Buddleia 
davidi veitchiana; Blue Spirea, Caryopteris incana; Shrub-althea 
(Blue Rose-of-Sharon), Hibiscus syriacus ardens; Royal Paulownia 
(Empress-tree), Paulownia tomentosa; Lilac, Syranga vulgaris, vars.; 
Chaste Tree (Large-leaved), Vitex macrophylla. 


Fruit and Berries 
RED 


Japanese Berberry, Berberis thunbergi; Scarlet Thorn, Crategus 
cordata; English Hawthorn, Crateus oxyacantha; Winterberry, Ilex 
verticillata; American Holly, Ilex opaca; Firethorn, Pyracantha; 


European Mountain Ash (orange red), Sorbus aucuparia; High Bush 
Cranberry, Viburnum opulus and others. 
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WHITE 


White Fruited Dogwood, Cornus candidissima; Common Red Osier, 
Cornus stolonifera; Snowberry, Symphoricarpos racemosus. 


YELLOW 


Goumi (cherry eleagnus), Eleagnus longipes; Oleaster (Russian 
olive), Eleagnus angustifolia; Yellow-fruited Tatarian Honeysuckle, 
Lonicera tatarica fructo lutea; Yellow-fruited Cranberrybush, Vibur- 
num opulus xanthocarpum. 


BLACK 


Hercules Club (Devil’s-Walkingstick), Aralia spinosa; Inkberry, 
Ilex glabra; Japanese Holly, Ilex crenata; Elderberry, Sambucus 
canadensis; Viburnum, Viburnum (in variety). 


BLUE 


Oregon Hollygrape, Mahonia acquifolium; (Nannyberry) Sheep- 
berry, Viburnum lentago; Beauty Fruit (Chinese Beauty Berry) 
(mauve), Callicarpa purpurea; Honeysuckle, Lonicera villosa. 


Colored Bark 
SMALL TREES 


Paper Birch (Canoe Birch), Betula papyrifera; European White 
Birch, Betula alba; Golden Bark Willow, Salix vitellina. 


SHRUBS 


Red Osier, Cornus stolonifera; Yellow-stemmed Dogwood, Cornus 
stolonifera flaviramea; Yellow Globe Flower (Goldentwig), Kerria 
japonica; Wing (Winged) Bark (corky bark), Euonymus alatus. 


Colored Foliage 


Japanese Maple, Acer palmatum and others; Redleaved Japanese 
Barberry, Berberis thunbergi atropurpurea; Variegated Dogwood, 
Cornus alba variegata; Variegated Rose-of-Sharon, Hibiscus syriacus 
wvariegata; Golden Privet, Ligustrum ovalifolium aureum; Golden 
European Elder, Sambucus nigra aurea; Variegated Weigela, 
Weigel hybrida variegata. 


C. SEASON OF BLOOM 
EARLY SPRING 


(Flowering) Japanese Quince, Cydonia japonica, scarlet; Redbud, 
Cercis canadensis, rosy purple; Jap. Cherry, Cerasus serrulata, pink 
and white; (Febr. Daphne) Garland Flower, Daphne Mezereum, light 
purple; Garland Flower, Daphne cneorum, pink; (Border Forsythia) 
Golden Bell, Forsythia intermedia, yellow; (Standish H.) Fragrant 
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Honeysuckle, Lonicera Standishi, white; Starry Magnolia, Magnolia 
stellata, white; Flowering Plum, Prunus triloba, pink; Flowering 
Almond, Prunus amygdalus, white-pink; Bridalwreath, Spiraea pruni- 
folia, white; Thunberg Spirea, Spirea thunbergi, white. 


SPRING 


Japanese Azaleas, Azalea varieties, pink and red; Pinxter Flower, 
Azalea nudiflora, pink; Holland Azalea, Azalea mollis, flame; 
Flowering Dogwoods, Cornus florida, and others, white-pink; English 
Hawthorn, Crategus oxyacantha, various, white-pink, red; Deutzia 
Lemoine’s Deutzia lemoinei, white; Tatarian Honeysuckle, Lonicera 
tatarica, White-pink; Bechtel Crab, Malus ioensis plena, white; Hari- 
son Yellow Rose, Rosa harisoni, yellow; Japanese Rose, Rosa multi- 
flora, red-white; Meadow Rose, Rosa blanda, pink; Lilac, Springa 
various, lavender, white; Vanhoutte Spirea, Spir@a vanhouttet, white; 
Reeves Spirea, Spirea reevesiana, white; Japanese Snowball, Vibur- 
num tomentosum plicatum, white; Crimson Weigela, Weigelia flori- 
bunda, pink. 

SUMMER 


Japanese Dogwood, Cornus Kousa, white; Carolina Allspice, Caly- 
canthus floridus, brown; Jersey Tea, Ceanothus americanus, white; 
Deutzia (Pride of Rochester), Deutzia, blush; Native Hydrangea, 
Hydrangea arborescens, white; Sweet Bay, Magnolia glauca, cream; 
Sweet Mockorange, Philadelphus coronarius, white; Smoketree (Com- 
mon), Rhus cotinus, purple; Swamp Rose, Rosa palustris (carolina), 
pink; Prairie Rose, Rosa setigera, pink; Spirea, Spirea_ billiardi, 
various, pink, white; Elderberry, Sambucus canadensis, white; Jap. 
Tree Lilac, Syringa japonica, pale lavender. 


AUTUMN 


Butterflybush, Buddleia veitchi, lavender; Sweet Pepper Bush, 
Clethra alnifolia, white; (Bluebeard) Blue Spirea, Carvopteris, lav- 
ender blue; Hydrangea, Hydrangea paniculata, and varieties, white; 
Rose-of-Sharon, Hibiscus syriacus, various; Hardhack, Spirea tomen- 
tosa, pink; Waterer Spirea, Sfirea anthony waterer, rose pink; 
Chaste Bush, Vitex agnus-castus, lavender; Witch-hazel, Hamamelis 
virginiana, yellow (Latest of all to bloom October-November) 


II. SHRUBS FOR VARIOUS PURPOSES 


A. FOUNDATION PLANTINGS 
Large Shrubs for Background 
DECIDUOUS 


Deutzia (Pride of Rochester), Deutzia; Golden Bell, Forsythia 
intermedia; Golden Bell, Forsythia viridissima; Scentless Mockorange 
Philadelphus inodorus ; Siebold Viburnum, Viburnum Sieboldi; Japan- 
ese Snowball, Viburnum tomentosum plicatum. 
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. EVERGREENS 


Chinese Juniper, Juniperus chinensts; Red Cedar, Juniperus vir- 
giniana; Blue Virginian Cedar, Juniperus virgininiana glauca; 
Thread-branched Cypress, Retinospora filifera; Japanese Yew Tree, 
Taxus cuspidata; American Arborvite, Thuja occidentalis. 


Medium Shrubs 
DECIDUOUS 


Japanese Barberry, Berberis thunbergi; Lemoine Deutzia, Deutzia 
lemoinei; Drooping (Forsythia) Golden Bell, Forsythia suspensa; 
Thunberg Spirea, Spirea thunbergi; Bridalwreath, Spirea prunifolia; 
Vanhoutte Spirea, Spirea uanhouttei; (Cutleaf Stephanandra) Lace 
Bush, Stephanandra flexuosa; (Fragrant Viburnum) Scented Guelder 
Rose, Viburnum carlesi. 


EVERGREEN 


Pfitzer Juniper, Juniperus pfitzeriana; Mountain Laurel, Kalmia 
latifolia; Holly-leaved Mahonia (Leatherleaf Hollygrape), Mahonia 
bealei (M. japonica) ; Graceful Japanese Cypress, Retinispora obtusa 
gracilis; Japanese Yew, Taxus cuspidata; Graceful Hemlock, Tsuga 
canadensis gracilis; Japanese Andromeda, Pieris japonica. 


Dwarf Shrubs 
DECIDUOUS 


Slender Deutzia, Deutzia gracilis; Garland Flower (Daphne), 
Daphne and genkwa; St. Johnswort, Hypericum, varieties; Dwarf 
Mockorange (Littleleaf), Philadelphus microphyllws; Fortune Spirea, 
Spirea fortunei (callosa); Waterer Spirea, Spirea anthony waterer; 
Dwarf (Cranberrybush) Viburnum, Viburnum opulus nanus. 


EVERGREEN 


Compact Chinese Arborvite, Biota orientalis compacta; Rock Cotone- 
aster (Prostrate Rose Box), Cotoneaster horizontalis; (Rose Daphne) 
Garland Flower, Daphne cneorum; Chinese Trailing Juniper, Juni- 
perus chinensis procumbens; (Jap. Pachysandra) Jap. Spurge, Pachy- 
sandra terminalis; Pygmy Spruce, Picea excelsa pygmea; Spreading 
English Yew, Taxus baccata repandens; Dwarf Arborvite (Tom 
Thumb), Thuja occidentalis filiformis. 


B. BOUNDARY PLANTINGS 
ScREENS—DECIDUOUS 


(Tartarian) Redtwigged Dogwood, Cornus alba; Russian Olive, 
Fleagnus angustifolia; Golden Bell, Forsythia intermedia; Privet, 


Ligustrum in variety. 
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SCREENS—EVERGREENS 


Redcedar, Juniperus virginiana; Norway Spruce, Picea excelsa; 
White Pine, Pinus strobus; Canada Hemlock, Tsuga canadensis. 


SHRUBS FOR HEDGES 
TALL (DECIDUOUS) 


Cockspur Thorn (European), Crategus crus-galli; English Haw- 
thorn, Crategus oxyacantha; Osage-orange, Machura pomifera; Rose- 
of-Sharon, Althea. 


Low (DECIDUOUS) 


Japanese Barberry, Berberis thunbergi; (Flowering Quince) Jap. 
Quince, Cydonia japonica; Regel Privet, Ligustrum regelianum,; Amur 
Privet, Ligustrum amurens; California Privet, Ligustrum ovalifolium. 


Low (EVERGREEN) 


(Common Box) Boxwood, Buxus sempervirens; Japanese Holly, 
Ilex crenata; Firethorn, Pyracintha; Dwarf Arborvite, Thuja occiden- 
talis compacta; Japanese Yew, Thuja cuspidata. 


Dwarr Hepce PLANTS (DECIDUOUS) 


Japanese Barberry, Berberis thunbergi; Box Barberry, Berberis 
thunbergi minor; Slender Deutzia, Deutzia gracilis; Dwarf Privet, 
Ligustrum coriaceum,; and Lowdense Privet. 


EVERGREEN 


Dwarf Boxwood (Truedwarf), Buxus sempervirens fruticosa; 
Dwarf Eastern Arborvite, Biota orientalis compacta nana; Small- 
leaved Japanese Holly, Ilex crenata microphylla; Dwarf Japanese 
Yew, Taxus cuspidata brevifolia. 


C. SHRUB BORDERS 
TaLtt—Over 8 feet 


(Common) Pearl Bush, Exochorda grandiflora; Golden Bell, For- 
sythia, intermedia in variety; Honeysuckle, Lonicera, in variety; "Amur 
Privet, Ligustrum amurens; Regel Privet, Ligustrum regelianum; 
Common Mockorange, Philadelphus coronarius ; Lilac, Syringa (in 
variety) ; High Bush Cranberry, Viburnum opulus (and others). 


MeEpDIUM—s to 8 feet 


(Winged Euonymus) Corkbarked Burningbush, Euonymus alatus ; 
Hybrid Golden Bell, Forsythia intermedia spectabilis; Flowering 
Almond, Prunus glandulosa (in variety) ; White Kerria, Rhodotypos 
herrioides ; (Slender Golden) Flowering Currant, Ribes aureum ; 
Bridalwreath, Spirea prunifolia; Vanhoutte Spirea (Bridalwreath), 
Spiraea vanhouttei; Veitch Spirea, Sfirea veitchi; (Fragrant) Korean 
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Viburnum, Viburnum carlesi; Japanese Bush Cranberry, Viburnum 
dilatatum,; Single Japanese Snowball, Viburnum tomentosum plicatum. 


Low-GROWING—3 to 5 feet 


Thunberg Japanese Barberry, Berberis thunbergi; Blue Spirea, 
Caryopteris incana; Slender Deutzia, Deutzia gracilis; Lemoine 
Deutzia, Deutzia lemoinei; Goldflower, Hypericum, varieties; Crimson 
Spirea, Spirea bumalda anthony waterer; Dwarf White Spirea, 
Spirea japonica alba; (Common) Snowberry, Symphoricarpos race- 
mosus. 

D. SHRUBBERY GROUPS 


DECIDUOUS 


(Oriental) Japanese Bittersweet, Calastrus orbiculatus (articulatus) ; 
Deutzia, Deutzia, in variety; Running (Euonymus) Strawberrybush, 
Euonymus obovatus ; (Winter) Early Fragrant Honeysuckle, Locinera 
fragrantissima; Japanese Honeysuckle, Lonicera japonica (Nintooa 
jap.) ; Rose, rugosa and similar types, Rosa in variety; Dwarf Bush 
Cranberry, Viburnum opulus nanum. 


EVERGREEN 


(Glossy Wintercreeper) Japanese Evergreen Ivy, Euonymus radi- 
cans carrierei; Evergreen Wintercreeper (Bittersweet), Euonymus 
radicans vegetus; (Creeping) Trailing Juniper, Juniperus horizontalis ; 
Tamarisk-leaved Savin, Juniperus sabina tamariscifolia; Dwart 
Norway Spruce, Picea excelsa nana; Spreading English Yew, Taxus 
baccata repandens; (Dwarf) Short-leaved Japanese Yew, Tawxus cus- 
eee brevifolia; (American) Globe Arborvite, Thuja occidentalis 
globosa., 


E. INDIVIDUAL OR SPECIMEN SHRUBS 


Azalea, Azalea (in variety); (Flowering) Japanese Quince, 
Cydonia japonica; Chinese Fringetree, Chionanthus retusa; Dogwood, 
Cornus (in variety); Variagated Weigela, Diervilla hybrida lutea 
marginata; (Winged Euonymus) Corkbarked Burningbush, Evonymus 
alatus and others; Silverbell, Halesia; Hydrangea, Hydrangea (in 
variety) ; Flowering Almond, Prunus japonica glandulosa; Flowering 
Plum, Prunus triloba; Common Smoketree, Rhus cotinus; Tamarix, 
Tamarix, in variety. 


III. SHRUBS FOR VARIOUS SOILS AND CLIMATES 


A. SHRUBS FOR DRY SOIL 
DECIDUOUS 


Fiveleaved Angelica, Aralia pentaphylla; Jersey Tea, Ceanothus 
americanus; Sweetfern, Comptonia asplenifolia; Bladder Senna, 
Colutea; Huckleberry, Gaylussacia; Shrubby St. Johnswort, Hypericum 
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prolificum; Bayberry, Myrica; Sand Cherry, Prunus pumila; Beach 
Plum, Prunus maritima; Prairie Rose, Rosa setigera; Staghorn Sumach, 
Rhus typhina; (Slender Golden) Mountain Currant, Ribes aureum; 
Snowberry, Symphoricarpos racemosus; Coralberry, Symphoricarpos 
vulgaris. 

EVERGREEN 


Bearberry, Arctostaphylos uva-ursi; Prostrate Juniper, Juniperus 
sabina prostrata; Common Juniper, Juniperus communis; Holly-leaved 
(Oregon Hollygrape) Mahonia, Mahonia aquifolium; (Japanese 
Pachysandra) Japanese Spurge, Pachysandra terminalis; Dwarf 
Mountain Pine, Pinus montana mughus. 


B. SHRUBS FOR WET SOIL 


Swamp (Clammy) Azalea, Azalea viscosa; Rhodora, Azalea cana- 
densis; Spicebush, Benzoin; Common Buttonbush, Cephalanthus occi- 
dentalis; Common Allspice, Calycanthus floridus; (Sweetshrub) Red 
Osier, Cornus stolonifera; (Summersweet) Sweet Pepper Bush, Clethra 
alnifolia; (Common) Winterberry, Ilex verticillata; (Sweetspire) Vir- 
ginian Willow, Itea virginica; (Lambkill) Sheep Laurel, Kalmia 
angustifolia (evergreen) ; Sweetgale, Myrica gale; Swamp Rose, Rosa 
palustris; American Elderberry, Sambucus canadensis; WHardhack, 
Spirea tomentosa; (Willowleaf Spirea) Queen-of-the-meadow, Spirea 
salicifolia; Withe Rod, Viburnum cassinoides. 


C. SHRUBS FOR SHADE 
Tall 
DECIDUOUS 


Japanese Maple, Acer palmatum; (Downy) Juneberry, Amelanchier 
canadensis; Spicebush, Benzoin; Whitefringe, Chionanthus virginica; 
(Redflowering) Pink Dogwood, Cornus florida rubra; (Flowering) 
White Dogwood, Cornus florida; Common Witch-hazel, Hamamelis 
virginiana; (Great Silverbell) Snowdrop Tree, Halesia tetraptera; 
Arrowood, Viburnum dentatum. 


EVERGREEN 


(Truetree) Tree Box, Buxus arborescens; American Holly, Iles 
opaca; Japanese Holly, Ilex crenata; (Rosebay Rhododendron) Great 
Laurel, Rhododendron maximum; Hybrid Rhododendron, Rhododen- 
dron album elegans; Canada Hemlock, Tsuga canadensis. 


Medium and Low 
DECIDUOUS 


Azalea, Azalea (in variety); Silky Cornel, Cornus sericea; Com- 
mon Buttonbush, Cephalanthus occidentalis; Jersey Tea, Ceanothus 
americanus; (Summersweet) Sweet Pepper Bush, Clethra alnifolia; 
Regel Privet, Ligustrum ibota regelianum; (Jetbead) White Globe 
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Flower, Rhodotypos kerrioides; Black Haw, Viburnum prunifolium; 
Maple-leaf Viburnum (Hardhack), Viburnum acerifolium. 


EVERGREEN 
Andromeda, Andromeda (in variety); (Amena) Evergreen Azalea, 
Azalea amena; Japanese Azalea, Azalea hinodigiri; Common Box, 
Buxus sempervirens; Heather, Erica vulgaris; Inkberry, Ilex glabra; 
Mountain Laurel, Kalmia latofolia; Japanese Pachysandra (Japanese 
Spurge), Pachysandra terminalis; Carolina Rhododendron, Rhododen- 


dron carolinianum; Japanese Yew, Taxus cuspidata; Canada Yew, 
Taxus canadensis. 


D. SHRUBS FOR CITY CONDITIONS 
DECIDUOUS 

Ailanthus (Tree of Heaven), Ailanthus glandulosa; Japanese Bar- 
berry, Berberis thunbergi; (Flowering) Japanese Quince, Cydonia 
japonica; Siberian Dogwood, Cornus alba sibirica; Japanese Redbud, 
Cercis japonica; Deutzia, Deutzia (in variety) ; Golden Bell, Forsythia 
intermedia; (Shrub althea) Rose-of-Sharon, Hibiscus syriacus; 
Hydrangea, Hydrangea (in variety) ; Yellow Globe Flower (Kerria), 
Kerria japonica; Amur Privet, Ligustrum amurens ; California Privet, 
Ligustrum ovalifolium; Tatarian Honeysuckle, Lonicera tatarica; 
(Jetbead) White Globe Flower, Rhodotypos kerrioides; Common 
Smoketree (Smokebush), Thus cotinus; Waterer Spirea, Spirea 
anthony waterer; Vanhoutte Spirea, Spirea vanhouttei; Common 
Snowberry, Symphoricarpos racemosus; Coralberry, Symphoricarpos 
vulgaris; Common Lilac, Syringa vulgaris; Wayfaring-tree, Viburnum 
lantana; Highbush Cranberry, Viburnum opulus; Japanese Snowball, 
Viburum tomentosum plicatum; Weigela, Weigelia (in variety). 


EVERGREEN 
Japanese Holly, Ilex crenata; Pfitzer Juniper, Juniperus pfitzeriana 
(and others) ; Dwarf Mountain Pine, Pinus montana mughus ; Thread- 
branches Cypress, Retinispora filifera; Japanese Yew, Taxus cuspidata 
(and others) ; American Globe Arborvite, Thuja occidentalis globosa 
(and others). 


E. SHRUBS FOR THE SEASHORE 
DECIDUOUS 


Groundsel Bush, Baccharis halimifolia; Western Sand Cherry, 
Cerasus pumila besseyi; Common Honey Locust, Northern Bayberry 
(Waxmyrtle), Myrica carolinensis; Japanese euonymus, euonymes 
japonica (South of Atlantic City), Gleditschia triacanthos; Sea 
Buckthorn, Hippopha; Hydrangea, Hydrangea; Privet, Ligustrum 
(in variety); Honeysuckle, Lonicera (in variety) ; Northern Bay- 
berry, Myrica carolinensis; Beach Plum, Prunus maritima; Sand 
Cherry, Prunus pumila; Staghorn Sumac, Rhus typhina; Rugosa Rose, 
Rosa rugosa; Virginia Rose. (Wild), Rosa lucida; Prairie Rose, Rosa 
Setigera; Tamarix (Tamarix), Tamarix Africana (and others). 
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EVERGREEN 


American Holly, Ilex opaca; Red Cedar, Juniperus virginiana; 
Japanese Larch, Larix leptolepsis; Colorado Spruce, Picea pungens; 
Austrian Pine, Pinus nigra. 


F. SHRUBS FOR THE MID-WEST 


Scarlet Fruited Thorn, Sea Buckthorn, Tatarian Honeysuckle, Com- 
mon Buckthorn, Rugosa Rose, Siberian Wormwood, Sweetfern, Flower- 
ing Currant, Wild Gooseberry, Arkansas Rose, Flowering Raspberry, 
Hardhack, Indian Currant, Box Elder, Thunberg Japanese Barberry, 
Nettle Tree, Staghorn Sumac, Common Sassafras, Highbush Blueberry. 


G. SHRUBS FOR THE SOUTH 


(In addition to those previously listed, practically 
all of which grow more vigorously in the South.) 


MEDIUM 
DECIDUOUS 


Summer Lilac, Buddleta (in variety); Spanish Cotoneaster, 
Cotoneaster multiflora; (Warminster) Hybrid Broom, Cytisus precox; 
Southern Bayberry, Myrica cerifera. 


EVERGREEN 


Glossy Abelia, Abelia grandiflora; Cape Jasmine, Gardenia jas- 
minoides; Grecian Laurel, Laurus nobilis; Banana-shrub, Michelia 
fuscata; True Myrtle, Myrtus communis; Nandina, Nandina 
domestica; Hardy English Laurel, Prunus laurocerasus schipkensis. 


Low-GROWING 
DECIDUOUS 


(Piedmont) Fragrant Mountain Azalea, Azalea canescens; Chinese 
Azalea, Azalea mollis; Pontic Azalea, Azalea pontica; Elsholtzia, 
Elsholtzia cristata; Dwarf Alder, Fothergilla gardeni; (¥othergilla) 
Southern Dwarf Alder, Fothergilla parvoflora; Shrubby St. Johns- 
wort, Hypericum prolificum; Jasmine, Jasminum (in variety); (Win- 
tersweet) Chinese Sweetshrub, Merata precox; Staggerbush, Pieris 
mariana; Rose Acacia, Robinia hispida; Rosemary, Rosmarinus 
officinalis; (Mexican) Autumn Salvia, Salvia greggi. 


EVERGREEN 


Mexican Abelia, Abelia floribunda (and others); Ardisia, Ardisia 
crenulata rubra; Japanese (Laurel) Azalea, Aucuba japonica; Indian 
Azalea, Azalea (Indica) simsi; Golden Japanese Box, Buxus japonica 
aurea; Common Camellia, Camellia japonica; Thyme-leaved Coton- 
easter, Cotoneaster thymifolia; Cape Jasmine, Gardenia florida; 
Adams Needle (Early Flowering), Yucca filamentosa. 


INDEX 


Acid-loving shrubs, 27 

American Association of Nursery- 
men, 3, 33, 60 

Andromeda Jap., 59 

Aphids, 54 

Arborvitae, American pygmy, 59; 
Hovey, 59 

Azalea, 2, 28, 57; amoena, 58; 
Japonica, 58 


Balled and burlapped shrubs, 34 

Barberry, 57 

Bark, shrubs with colored, 30 

Berberis, 57 

Berry-bearing shrubs, 30 

Betula, 58 

Billiard spirea, 26 

Birch, dwarf, 58 

Black Leaf Forty, 54 

Border, 12; of shrubs, 20 

Boundary planting, 12, 16; illus- 
trated, 18; shrubs for, 67 

Buddleia, 26, 57 

Butterfly bush, 26, 57 


Buying shrubs, importance of 
size, 34 

California privet, 2 

Calluna, 59 


Calycanthus, 57 

Canada yew, 29 

Chamaecyparis, 59 

Chaste-Tree, 26 

City conditions, shrubs for grow- 
ing under, 71 

Colored bark, shrubs with, 31 

Colored foliage shrubs, 31 

Color, in shrubbery planting, 23 

Cotoneaster, 57, 58, 59 

Cotoneaster Rock, 59 
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Cranberry bush, fragrant, 58 
Cydonia, 26, 57 
Cypresses, 59 


Daphne, cneorum, 59; mezereum, 
58 

Deciduous shrubs, 57 

Deutzia, 57; Lemoine, 26 

Drainage, 38 

Dry soils, shrubs for, 69 

Dwarf Canada hemlock, 59 

Dwarf cypress, 59 

Dwarf evergreen shrubs and ever- 
greens, 63 

Dwarf Norway spruce, 59 


English ivy, dwarf, 59 

English yew, bushy, 59 

Erica, 59 

Ericaceous shrubs, 27; prepara- 
tion of soil for, 40 

Euonymus, Jap., 29 

Evergreens, caution in use of, 13; 
dwarf, 28; dwarf, list of, 59; 
general descriptive list of, 57; 
planting, 45; pruning, 50; 
small, 27; types of, illustrated, 
25; shrubs, 27; uses for, 28 

Evergreen trees and_ shrubs, 
small, 62 


“Facing” shrubbery planting, 21 
Fall planting, 45 

Fertilizers, 38; chemical, 39 
Flowering quince, 57 

Fiowering shrubs, 21, 23 
Foliage, colored, 30; colors of, 24 
Formal hedge, illustrated, 18 
Forsythia 26, 57 
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Foundation planting, 12, 13; il- 
lustrated, 18; shrubs for, de- 
ciduous tall, 66; shrubs for, 
evergreen dwarf, 67; shrubs 
for, evergreen tall, 67; shrubs 
for, medium height, deciduous, 
67; shrubs for, medium height, 
evergreen, 67 

Fragrant cranberry bush, 58 


Garland flower, 59 

Genista, 58 

Globeflower, 57 

Golden Bell, 2, 26 

Goldenchain, 58 

Golden St. Johnswort, 58 

Groups of shrubs, 12, 21; illus- 
trated, 19 


Habit of growth, 24 

Heath, 59 

Heather, 59 

Hedera, 59 

Hedges, 16; care of, 53; formal 
and natural, 18; pruning of, 
47; pruning of, illustrated, 51; 
shrubs for, 68 

Hemlock, dwarf Canada, 59 

Hibiscus, 26 

Holly, 29 

Hollygrape, 59 

Hugonis, rose, 2 

Hydrangea, 26, 57 

Hypericum, 58 


Ilex, 26 
Individual shrubs, 12 
Individual and specimen shrubs, 


22; illustrated, 19; varieties 
for, 69 
Insects, 54 


Jap. Andromeda, 59 
Japanese beetle, 55 
Jap. Euonymus, 29 
Japanese maple, 34 
Japanese quince, 26 
Japanese snowball, 58 
Juniper, 29 


Kalmia, 59 
Kerria, 57 


Laburnum, 58 

Laurel, 29, 59 

Le Moine, Deutzia, 26 
Ligustrum, 58 

Lovett, Lester C., 1 


Mahonia, 59 

Manures, 38 

Mezeron pink, 58 
Midwest, shrubs for, 72 
Mockoranges, 2, 26 
Mountain laurel, 59 
Mulching, 43 


Natural hedge, illustrated, 18 

Norway spruce, 59; dwarf, 59 

Nurserymen, American Associa- 
tion Of, 35) 335860 


Oregon hollygrape, 59 


Picea, 59 

Pieris, 59 

Plan, how to make, 11; for plant- 
ing, importance of, 11 

Planning the shrubbery planting, 
II 

Plans for development of shrub- 
bery planting, 14; illustrated, 
14; in shrubbery planting, de- 
velopment of, 14 

Planting, care after, 43; details 
of, illustrated, 41, 44; fall, 45; 
preparation of ground for, 37; - 
shrubs, 37, 40; time for, 45 

Plants, treatment of upon receipt, 
40 

Privet, 58 

Pruning, 47, 50; details of, illus- 
trated, 51; evergreens, 50; 
shade trees, 50; when planting, 
43 

Pygmy American arborvitae, 59 

Pygmy spruce, 59 


Quince, flowering, 57 
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Red Bud, 2 
Rhododendrons, 28, 29, 59 
Rhodora, 58 

Rock cotoneaster, 59 
Rockspray, Thyme, 58 
Rosa, 58 

Rose, 58 


Scale, 54 

Screens, 20; shrubs for, 68 

Seashore, shrubs for, 71, 72 

Shade, shrubs for growing in, 70 

Shelters, 16 

Shrub althea, 26 

Shrub border, 20; illustrated, 19; 
varieties for, 68 

Shrub culture, summary of, 56 

Shrub planting, rearrangement of, 
Io; rearrangement of, illus- 
trated, 5 

Shrubbery groups, 12, 21; illus- 
trated, 19; varieties for, 69 

Shrubs, acid-loving, 27; advan- 
tages of, 1; bearing berries and 
fruit, 64, 65; classified by char- 
acter, 60; classified by color, 
60; classified by height, 60, 61; 
classified by season of bloom, 
61; danger of overplanting, 9; 
deciduous, 57; definition of, 7; 
dwarf, deciduous, 58, 63; eri- 
caceous, 27; evergreen, 58; 
evergreen low growing, 63; 
flowering, 23; flowering, blue 
shades, 64; flowering, for au- 
tumn bloom, 66; flowering, for 
early spring bloom, 65; flower- 
ing, for later spring bloom, 66; 
flowering for summer bloom, 
66; flowering, pink and red 
shades, 63, 64; flowering white 
shades, 64; flowering, yellow 
shades, 64; for berries, bark 
and foliage, 30; for borders, 
68; for city conditions, 71; for 
dry soil, 69; for foundation 
planting, tall, deciduous, 66; 
for hedges, 68; for mid-west, 
72; for seashore, 71, 72; for 
shade, 70; for shrub groups, 
69; for small place, 6; for vari- 


ous purposes, 61, 66; for vari- 
ous soils and climates, 61, 69; 
for wet soil, 70; general descip- 
tive list of, 57; how to buy, 33; 
how to plant, 40; individual or 
specimen, varieties for, 69; list 
of, for continuous bloom, 26; 
list of, for summer pruning, 49; 
list of, for winter pruning, 49; 
low growing, 16; low growing, 
deciduous, 62; medium height, 
16; medium height, deciduous, 
62; method of selecting, 5; per- 
manency of, 7; planting, 37; 
tall, 16; their place in home 
ground planting, 4; types of, 
26; types of, illustrated, 25; 
with colored bark, with colored 
foliage, 65 

“Sky line,” in shrub planting, 21 

Small evergreens, 27 

Small trees, deciduous, 61 

Snowball, Japanese, 58 

Soil, 38; preparation of, for 
planting, 39 

Specimen or individual shrubs, 
22; illustrated, 19; varieties 
for, 69 

Specimen shrubs, 12; pruning, 48 

Spirea, 26, 58; Anthony Waterer, 
26; billiardi, 26; Thunberg’s, 
26; Van Houtte’s, 26 

Staking, 43 

Standardized plant names, 60 

Strawberry shrub, 57 

Styrax, 58 

Succession of bloom with shrubs, 
24 

Summer lilac, 57 

Sweet shrub, 57 

Syringa, 26 


Tall shrubs, deciduous, 62 
Taxus baccata, 59 

Thuja, 59 

Thunberg’s spirea, 26 

Thyme rockspray, 58 

Trees, dwarf, deciduous, 58 
Tsuga canadensis compacta, 59 


Van Houtte’s spirea, 26 
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Viburnum, 58 Wet soil, shrubs for, 70 
Vitex, 26 Windbreaks, 16 

Witch hazel, 2 
Waterer spirea, 26 Woadwaxen, 58 


Watering, 43; when planting, 42 Worms, 55 
Weigelia, 26, 58; Eve Rathke, 26; 
floribunda, 26 Yew, Canada, 29 
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